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Movies  for  Americans 
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move  up  to 


The  beer 
that  made 
Milwaukee 
famous 
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Let  us  help 
make  your 
convention 
trip  safer, 
more  fun,  more 
economical 


Befofe  you  st;ii't  diit,  stoj)  in  and  see  us.  We  Texaco  Dealers  can 
be  helpful  in  |)laniiin{i'  your  motor  trij)  to  ^liaiiii  Beaeh.  Tell  us 
in  advance  when  yon  are  leavinji'.  Throuj^h  Texaco  Tourinji'  S(>rviee, 
we'll  supply  you  with  a  I'l-ee  Texaco  Tour  Kit — includiniz'  i-oad 
maps — routes  clearly  marked,  based  on  latest  highway  information 
and  showin<i-  interestinjz'  places  to  visit  en  route. 
For  your  safety,  we'd  also  like  to  ^ive  your  car  a  Safe-T  check-u|) 
before  you  iz'o.  And  fill  your  tank  with  Texaco  Sky  Chief  Su-|)renie, 
or  reii'ular-price  Fire  Chief  .  .  .  you'll  drive  with  more  i)le;isure 
antl  save  for  jiood  measure. 

On  the  road — stop  where  you  see  the  l)i.u-  red  star  with  the  izreen  T. 
You'll  also  see  the  familiar  ^reen  and  white  Texaco  Ivei^istered 
Rest  Room  siji'iis.  They're  your  assurance  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
clean  across  i')e  cotaifrij. 

Many  of  us  are  Legionnaires,  too.  In  any  case,  we  aim  to  be 
//((;  best  f)'ieiul  your  car  will  ever  have. 


TEXACO  DEALERS 


throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


P.S«  While  you're  at  the  Atiaini  licjich 
Exhibition  Hall  be  sui'e  to  stop  in  at  the  Texaco 
booth.  Trained  Te.xaco  Tiavel  Coiuiselors  will 
.supply  you  with  maps  and  routines  and  latest 
road  inforruatiou  for  your  motor  trip  liome. 


Amazing  structural- 
nylon  and  ordnance 
steel  design  gives 
new  22  autoloader 

unsurpassed 
accuracy 


Weighs  just  4  pounds 
Chip-proof,  warp-proof 
3-point  bedding 
No  lubrication 


Here's  a  major  advance  in  rifle 
making.  I  lie  same  structural- 
nylon  used  in  industrial  machin- 
ery has  been  used  to  create  a  gun 
slock  that  is  chip-proof,  water- 
proof, oil-proof  and  warp-proof. 
Revolutionary  integration  of 
stock,  ordnance  steel  barrel  and 
nylon  receiver  means  friction- 
free  steel  parts  ride  on  nylon 
bearings.  There's  no  break-in 
period,  no  need  for  lubrication. 
The  resulting  accuracy  and  effi- 
ciency has  never  before  been  ob- 
tainable in  an  autoloading  22. 
Mohawk  Brown  and  Seneca 
Green  stocks  have  clean,  sharp 
checkering,  white  inlays.  Maga- 
zine holds  fourteen  22  long  rifle 
cartridges.  At  your  dealer's  now. 


A  LIFETIME  OF  RIFLE  PUN- 
ISHMENT was  concentrated 
in  the  Remington  laborato- 
ries to  test  the  Nylon  66. 
The  gun  was  rapid-fired  for 
5  hours  without  a  jam.  The 
Freeze  Box,  Heat  Box,  Rain 
Box  and  Dust  Box  produced 
severe  weather  conditions, 
but  failed  to  clog  the  action. 


NYLON  66 

$5295 


* 


*I'rii-c  subject  to 
,0     change  ivUhviil  notice* 


■Remlnglon  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2, 
Conn.  In  Canada:  Reminf;ton  Arms  of  Canada  Lim- 
ilcd,  .16  Qucffi  niizabclli  Blvd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Here's  the  shotgun  shell 
all-weafher  hunters  have  waited  for. . . 


NEW  " 

of  steel  and  polyethylene 


No  matter  how  wet  and  rough  the  hunting  conditions,  no  mat- 
ter how  damp  the  storage  conditions,  Peters  powerful  new 
"SP"  shells  are  guaranteed  to  chamber!  They're  weatherproof! 
Made  for  rugged  all-weather  hunters  who  wanted  extra  Pre- 
mium-Grade features  not  previously  available  in  any  shells. 
Soak  "em,  freeze  'em,  they'll  still  glide  into  your  gun  flawlessly 
.  .  .  they'll  still  deliver  full  factory  power!  Peters  "SP"  shells 
have  a  swell-proof,  scuff'-proof  body  of  specially  processed 
linear  polyethylene,  a  corrosion-resistant  duplex-coated  steel 
head  and  exclusive  new  base  wad. 


•  Peters  new  "SP"  shells  feature 
the  new  "Rib-Lokt"  crimp  for  per- 
fect patterns;  the  exclusive  Peters 
polyethylene  "Power  Piston"  wad 
for  long-range  power  .  .  .  and  more. 

•  See  Peters  quality  for  yourself 
.  .  .  look  into  the  transparent  "SP" 
shell  and  see  the  precise  inside  con- 
struction .  .  .  the  perfect  positioning 
of  the  shot  and  wad. 

•  Peters  Premium-Grade  "SP" 
shotgun  shells  are  now  available  in 


limited  quantities  from  dealers  in  12 
gauge,  2^^"  length.  Get  yours  to- 
day. They're  in  short  supply! 
•  Regular  Peters  "High  Velocity" 
shells  are  available  at  standard 
prices  for  shooters  who  do  not  re- 
quire the  extra  advantages  of  Peters 
Premium-Grade  shells.  . 


PETERS  packs  the  power! 

PETERS  CARTRIDGE  DIVISION,  BRIDGEPORT  2,  CONN. 


"High  Velocity"  is  a  trademark  of  Peters  Cartridge  Division.  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn.  "ts.u.s.PftT.off- 


You  can  do  two  things  to  guard 
youi^elf  against  cancer:Have  an 
annual  health  checkup.  Alert 
yourself  to  the  seven  danger 
signals  that  could  mean  cancer: 

1.  Unusual  bleeding  or  dis- 
charge. 2.  A  lump  or  thickening 
in  the  breast  or  elsewhere. 

3.  A  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

4.  Change  in  bowel  or  bladder 
habits.  5.  Hoarseness  or  cough. 
6.  Indigestion  or  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  7.  Change  in  a  wart 
or  mole. 

If  your  signal  lasts  longer  than 
two  weeks,  go  to  your  physician. 
Give  him  the  chance  to  give  you 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 


I 


EXCELLENT  IDEA 

Sir:  This  year  we  can  all  do  a  great 
service  by  studying  our  candidates  and, 
most  of  all,  by  voting.  People  in  many 
foreign  nations  believe  voting  in  the 
U.S.  is  only  for  a  select  group  because 
of  the  small  percentage  of  votes  cast 
by  eligible  voters.  Voting  is  a  privilege 
we  still  have.  In  1960  let's  make  it  100 
percent. 

Erwin  C.  Vonnahme 

Arcadia,  Iowa 

RED  LYNCHING 

Sir:  I  am  writing  about  "Lynching, 
Soviet  Style"  which  appeared  in  your 
July  issue.  I  have  never  read  about 
anything  so  brutal  in  all  my  life.  The 
murdering  of  those  ISO  youths  by  the 
communists  turned  my  stomach.  My 
wish  is  that  every  American  could 
read  this  story,  particularly  those  who 
think  that  communism  can  be  ap- 
peased or  ignored.  How  Americans 
can  be  duped  into  supporting  com- 
munist organizations  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  I  second  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  one  of  your  letter- 
writers  who  urged  the  publication  of 
names  of  movie  writers,  producers, 
directors  and  stars  who  have  helped 
communists. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 

WHO'S  TO  BLAME? 

Sir:  Our  President  lias  been  humiliated 
and  insulted  twice  in  recent  months 
and  his  own  administration  can't  shrug 
away  some  of  the  responsibility.  It  is  a 
long  way  to  Tokyo  but  the  chickens 
are  coming  home  to  roost.  The  sad 
parr  is,  we  don't  ha\  e  man\'  Senator 
McCarthys  left  in  this  fight. 

E.  G.  Brown 
Rayville,  La. 

WANTS  COUPON 

Sir:  I  would  like  to  see  a  coupon  in 
your  magazine  that  could  be  filled  in 
and  mailed  to  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. It  siiould  read  something  like 


this:  "As  one  of  >'our  constituents,  I 
am  requesting  you  to:  1)  Encourage 
the  resumption  of  U-2  activit\\  2)  Do 
everything  in  your  power  to  combat 
the  pernicious  disease  of  communism. 
3)  Support  any  measures  that  w  ill  he'41 
get  rid  of  Harry  Bridges,  the  red  labor 
leader.  4)  Work  harder  to  dismiss 
communists  from  all  unions,  thus  tak- 
ing away  their  power  in  case  the  war 
becomes  hot.  5)  Try  to  curb  the  Su- 
jireme  Court  in  some  of  its  ridiculous 
decisions  regarding  communists." 

Name  Withheld 
Palmyra,  Pa. 

OLD  CY  AGAIN 

Sir:  I  w  ould  like  to  add  my  two  cents' 
worth  to  what  E.  Ai.  Davis  had  to  say 
in  "Sound  Off!"  about  Cyrus  Eaton. 
His  home  is  near  our  city,  and  w  hen 
Khrushchev  visited  here  Mr.  Eaton 
made  quite  a  show  of  helping  to  enter- 
tain him.  Later  he  rushed  into  Khrush- 
chev's arms  after  the  latter's  outburst 
against  the  United  States.  I  suggest 
that  the  government  give  Cyrus  Eaton 
two  choices:  Let  him  go  to  Moscow 
and  live  with  the  communists  who,  he 
says,  are  so  happy;  or  make  him  apolo- 
gize to  the  U.S.A.  for  his  actions. 

Mrs.  C.  Harper 
Akron,  Ohio 

BUSINESS  EXODUS 

Sir:  May  I  suggest  that  you  send  cop- 
ies of  Ray  Tucker's  article  ".\merican 
Industry  Goes  Overseas,"  in  your  June 
issue,  to  labor  leaders  and  business 
leaders?  Possibly  together  they  can  do 
something  about  this  extremely  serious 
situation.  I  will  now  predict  that  by 
the  fall  of  1962  we  will  have  some  8  to 
10  million  men  out  of  w  ork. 

Sillard  O.  Kinsuan 
Brockton,  Mass. 

IMMEDIATE  NEED 

Sir:  The  American  Legion  is  reganled 
by  many  as  an  organization  of  veterans 
who  try  to  chisel  the  taxpayers  by 
constantly  seeking  more  benefits.  Those 
w  ho  belong  to  the  Legion  and  reap  no 
benefits  of  any  kind  certainly  contra- 
tlict  this  theory.  How  e\  er,  I  think  that 
never  in  the  liistory  of  the  Republic 
lias  the  need  been  so  great  for  Ameri- 
canism. 1  w  ish  The  .\mcrican  Legion 
would,  as  of  now,  drop  all  legislati^e 
activity  aimed  at  veterans  benefits,  and 
close  ranks  in  an  overwhelming  Amer- 
icanism drive  to  show  America  and  the 
world  that  in  The  American  Legion 
America  actually  comes  first. 

Ervin  W.  Mitchell 
Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

LIFE  EXPIRES 

Sir:  When  an  immature  liigh  school 
graduate  attempts  to  pass  judgment  on 
an  organization  like  The  American 
Legion  it  should  not  have  too  much 
effect  upon  anything.  In  time  the  boy 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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PROVED 
IN  THE 
HANDS 
OF  TWO 
MILLION 
SPORTSMEN 


Over  the  years,  almost  two  million  Ithaca 
Guns  have  been  made  and  sold.  Made  to 
the  highest  standards  of  craftsmanship. 
Sold  to  men  who  love  fine  guns. 

In  woods  and  meadows,  on  trap  and 
skeet  fields,  these  nearly  two  million 
Ithaca  Guns  have  made  a  notable  repu- 
tation. They  shoot  straight.  They  are 
dependable.  And  they  last!  Many  a 
hunter  still  cherishes  a  fine  Ithaca  his 
grandfather  bought. 

If  you  have  never  owned  an  Ithaca 
yourself,  may  we  suggest  you  examine 
one  at  your  local  Ithaca  dealer's.  Ask 
him  to  point  out  the  features  that  have 
made  it  the  preferred  gun  with  those  who 
know  guns  best. 

You  can  own  a  fine  Ithaca  repeating 
shotgun  for  as  little  as  $94.95.  Other 
models  to  $2500.  Prices  of  the  X-5  Light- 
ning —  the  .22  that's  l)uilt  like  a  high- 
power  rifle  —  start  at  $39.95. 

Ithaca  Guns  are  sold  only  through 
franchised  dealers,  carefully  chosen  for 
dependability  and  knowledge  of  guns. 


Ithaca  Guns 

The  Best  Gun  Going 


Made  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  where  gunsmithing  has  been  an  art  since  1880. 
For  complete  catalog,  with  valuable  shooting  tips,  send  25c  in  coin  to  Dept.  A,  Ithaca  Gun  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Command  Guidance  System  for  the  Air  Force  Titan,  shown  here  as  the  first  and  second 
stages  separate,  was  developed  by  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and  is  manufactured  by 
Western   Electric.    Flight  information  is  analyzed   by  a   Remington   Rand-Univac  computer. 

How  the  Air  Force 
puts  Titan  on  Target! 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  Command  Guidance  System 
gives  deadly  accuracy  to  new  ICBM 


Suppose  you  were  asked  to  guide 
a  110-ton  missile  into  space  with  a 
controlled  velocity  so  that  its  nose 
cone  could  then  sail  free  of  all  con- 
trol and  hit  a  tiny  preselected  tar- 
get area  6000  miles  away. 

This  was  the  objective  for  Titan 
Avhich  was  given  by  the  Air  Force 
to  Bell  Telephone  engineers  and 
scientists.  The  result  was  a  new 
Command  Guidance  System  which 
guides  Titan  with  "pinpoint" 
accuracy. 

For  the  first  few  hundred  miles 
of  flight,  a  ground  control  center 
tracks  the  missile  and  sends  in- 
structions to  keep  it  precisely  on 
course.  Commands  are  also  sent 
to  cut  the  engine  off  at  the  moment 
of  proper  velocity. 

To  show  how  accurate  this  guid- 
ance must  be:  at  the  time  of  cut-off, 
ivhen  Titan  may  be  traveling  some 
24,000  feet  per  second,  a  difference 
of  one  foot  per  second  in  the  speed 
could  cause  a  miss  of  one  mile. 


The  system  has  already  guided 
nose  cones  so  accurately  that  they 
could  be  recovered  thousands  of 
miles  away  by  waiting  ships.  And 
it  will  play  a  key  role  in  forth- 
coming satellite  and  space  probes. 

This  new  guidance  system  is  the 
product  of  our  communications  re- 
search and  experience— which  also 
help  bring  you  the  finest  telephone 
service  in  the  world. 


Nose  cone  of  an  An  Poti  i:  Thor-Ahli!  test  Mis- 
sile, guided  by  "brains"  developed  for  the  Titan, 
being  recovered  from  the  South  Atlantic. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  Km 
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E  R 


".  .  .  AND  GET  IT  RIGHT. 


WE  ARE  INDEBTED  tO  Niltio/lill  RcvicW 
for  a  reminder  of  the  way  Castro 
was  sold  to  readers  of  The  New  York 
Times  by  its  Latin  American  "expert" 
Herbert  J>.  Matthews.  Here  is  the  way 
Herbert  called  the  shots  about  Castro  in 
the  Tiines  for  July  16,  1959,  onl>'  a  little 
more  than  a  )'car  ago: 

"This  is  not  a  Communist  revolution  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  and  there  are  no 
Communists  in  positions  of  control.  This 
is  the  overwhelming  consensus  among 
Cubans  in  the  best  position  to  know  and 
this  \\Titcr  subscribes  to  the  opinion  after 
searching  inquiries  and  talks  w  ith  Cubans 
in  all  w  alks  of  life  and  w  ith  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

"There  seem  to  be  ver>'  few  in  Cuba  — 
and  one  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sa\  ing 
this  —  wlio  believe  I'idel  Castro  is  .  .  .  un- 
der Communist  influence  .  .  .  l  lie  prob- 
lem of  Communism,  w  hich  aroused  little 
interest  in  Cuba  until  the  Americans 
picked  it  up,  can  be  easily  summarized  .  . . 
There  are  no  Reds  in  the  Cabinet  and 
none  in  high  positions  in  the  government 
or  army  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  con- 
trol governmental  or  defense  policies  .  .  . 
Premier  Castro  is  not  onl)-  nor  Commu- 
nist but  decidedly  anti-Communist,  even 
though  he  docs  not:  consider  it  desirable 
in  the  present  circumstances  to  attack  or 
destroy  the  Reds  — as  he  is  in  a  position 
to  do  any  time  he  wants  .  .  ." 

Not  having  seen  Herbert's  by-line  in 
the  Tillies  lately  w  e  made  inquiries.  A\  e 
had  heard  that  he  had  been  quietly  siiifted 
to  the  Latin  American  desk  but  he  tinned 
up  missing  tiiere.  Located  by  the  Times 
sw  itchboard  operator,  he  said  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  news  department  but  was 
"doing  research."  This  can  cover  a  lot  of 
territor\%  including  making  friends  and 
influencing  people.  However,  we  trust 
that  in  his  new  sphere  lie  w  ill  be  at  least  as 
accurate  as  he  was  in  his  reporting  of 
Castro's  "anti-Commimism." 

Incidentally,  the  heading  for  this  essay 
comes  from  that  well-known  slogan: 
"Get  It  in  the  Times  and  Ccr  It  Right." 


START  READING 


Now  iiiAi  kiiKLSHciiEN  &  Co.  atc  prov- 
ing tiiat  they  really  do  intend  to 
bury  us,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, we  feel  it  is  higli  time  that  the  mil- 
lions of  wishful  thinkers  among  us  did 
some  homew  ork.  By  doing  so  they  will  be 
able  to  understanil  the  deadly  pattern  be- 


hind  the  anti-Amcric-;iii  riots  around  the 
ut)rld,  the  war  threats  coming  from 
Khrushchev,  the  steppcd-up  efforts  of 
left-wing  pacifists  here  in  the  United 
States,  the  pressure  being  exerted  to  de- 
stroy those  \\  Iio  seek  to  expose  the  com- 
munist menace,  and  the  continuing  efforts 
to  clieapen  and  belittle  patriotism. 

Convinced  tliat  communism  is  now  lit- 
erally a  matter  of  life-and-death  with 
Americans,  we  will  be  publishing  more 
material  concerning  it.  In  this  issue  wc 
parricularh-  call  to  your  attention  the  ar- 
ticle on  page  16  by  John  Lautner,  "W  hat 
.Makes  Them  Communists?"  .Mr.  Lautner 
had  plcnt\-  of  first-iiaml  opportunit\-  to 
study  the  Benedict  Arnolds  who  joined 
the  communist  ct)nspirac>-,  and  what  he 
has  to  say  about  these  traitors  and  their 
motivation  makes  interesting  reading. 

W'c  also  suggest  that  >'ou  obtain  some 
of  the  material  on  comnumism  which  you 
can  get  from  the  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25.  D.C.  This 
agenc\'  has  scores  of  books  and  pamphlets 
a\  ailable  w  hich  ilescrii)e  different  aspects 
of  communism  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
they  arc  very  inexpensive.  \\'rite  and  ask 
for  the  list  of  such  material. 


WANTED:  MOVIEGOERS 


AxoTHER  ARTICLE  in  this  issue  which 
merits  your  attention  is  "Alovies  for 
Americans,"  on  page  12,  w  hich  tells  of  the 
surprising  dearth  of  films  likely  to  incul- 
cate a  better  understanding  and  ajiprecia- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  The  article 
describes  one  exception  to  the  ride— John 
Wayne's  film  The  Ahviio,  which  is  frank- 
ly and  unabashedly  pro-.\merican. 

W'c  hope  that  so  many  Americans  will 
go  to  sec  it  that  even  the  people  \\  ho  con- 
trol the  movie  industry  will  decide  that 
Americanism  is  something  worth  culti- 
vating as  "good  box-office."  hnkeil,  if 
The  ALriiio  makes  enough  m();ie\-  it  is 
possible  that  e\"cn  Otto  Preminger  anil 
Stanley  Kramer  will  go  in  for  making 
movies  that  will  present  America  and 
Americans  in  a  favorable  light.  However, 
if  they  ever  should  go  to  this  extreme  wc 
trust  that  they  can  find  someone  other 
than  Dalton  Trumbo  to  do  their  scripts. 


CLARIFICATION 


IN  1)1  R  AUGUST  issue  the  article  "Casrro 
Can  Be  Stopped  \\'ithout  Bullets"  con- 
tained a  reference  which  we  should  like 
to  clarify.  The  author  referred  to  a  book 
"The  Yenan  Wa\-,"  as  one  which  had 
l)een  hailed  b\-  Fidel  (Jastro  for  the  "com- 
munist theories"  it  contained.  The  author, 
F.udocio  Ravines,  was  described  as  "a 
proniinciit  Peruvian  communist." 

.\ctuall\-,  Senor  Ravines  ^vas  a  commu- 
nist, but  long  ago  he  renounced  commu- 
nism, and  for  >  ears  he  has  been  a  staunch 
anti-communist.  We  regret  that  this  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  article.  His  book 
"depicts  the  Chinese  Communist  road  to 
pow  er,"  as  Edw  ard  Tomlinson  said,  but 
it  does  so  to  show  what  a  scourge  com- 
munism has  been  to  China.  And  because 
of  this  the  book  is  a  classic  of  anti-com- 
munist literature. 

A\'e  regret  that  tiiese  points  were  not 
made  and  we  hasten  to  set  the  record 
straight  for  a  man  w  ho  is  on  our  side. 


I  NOW  YOU  CAN  PLAN  YOUR  FLORIDA  FUTURE 

while  you  enjoy  a  Luxurious  Florida  Vacation 

See  for  yourself  why 

CAPE  CORAL 

is  your  retirement  dream  come  true  — 
and  enjoy  an  unforgettable  tropical  holiday 
at  the  same  time! 

Why  settle  for  only  2  weeks  in  FLORIDA 
when  you  can  have  forever! 


Homesites  For  As  Little  As 

jOn  DOWN 
MONTHLY 


Enjoy  all  of  Florida's  fantastic  vacation  luxuries 
,  and  diversions:  sv/im,  boat,  fish,  golf,  relax; 
I  perfect  pleasure  every  wonderful  moment! 

And,  at  the  same  time,  make  your  visit  a  delight- 
ful preview  of  the  contented,  well-rounded  future 
that  can  be  yours  for  a  lifetime  in  Cape  Coral!  See,  with  your  own  eyes, 
why  so  many  people  come  to  Cape  Coral  —  and  why  they  stay — and 
stay — and  stay!  And  see  exciting  Cape  Coral — the  perfect  city  in  the 
perfect  location  —  as  it  grows,  complete  with  its  miles  and  miles  of 
waterways  and  boulevards  and  its  countless  civic  improvements — as  it 
becomes  a  modern  city,  in  a  leisurely,  luxurious  country  club  setting. 
:  It's  the  ideal  way  to  vacation;  it's  the  ideal  way  to  see  your  own 
i  promising  future  in  Cape  Coral,  the  world's  most  desirable  place  to  live! 
\   


STAY  AT  CAPE  CORAL'S  OWN  NAUTILUS  MOTEL  and  Garden  Apartments! 

Fully  air-conditioned  rooms  and  apartments!  Olympic-size  swimming 
pool,  shuffleboard  courts!  Boating,  fishing,  swimming  at  your  back 
door!  Clubhouse,  Game  Rooms,  Cabanas! 

If  you  cannot  visit  this  "Waterfront  Wonderland"  in  person, 


TAKE  ONE  MINUTE  TO  PROVE 

CAPE  CORAL  IS  FOR  YOU  I  Send  for  your  free, 

full  color  copy  of  "THE  CAPE  CORAL  STORY" 


See  the  difference  CAPE  CORAL  can  make  in  your  future! 

•  CAPE  CORAL  challenges  comparison!  •  CAPE  CORAL  invites  inspection! 

•  CAPE  CORAL  HOMESITES  are  sold  on  merit  alone  for  as  little  as  $QAdOWN, 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  MEMBER-Lee  County,  Ft.  Myers,  OtU  Ccii»ly,  Florida  Stale  "  "  MONTHLY 


FREEI 

ATTENTION 
CONVENTIONEERS! 

Ptione  our  Miami  office 

PLaza  8-8421 

for  your  Free,  All-Expense 
trip  to  Cape  Coral.  See  ttiis 
waterfront  woncJerlancJ  ancJ 
tiave  a  grand  full  day  out- 
ing—no  obligation  to  buy! 

ON  THE  CALOOSAHATCHEE  RIVER,  OPPOSITE  FT.  MYERS 

Golf  Guaranty  Land  &  Title  Co.,  Dept.  F-45  j 
Gulf  Guaranty  BIdg.,  Cape  Coral,  Florida  1 
Please  rush  my  FREE  copy  of  "The  Cape  Coral  Sfory"  1 
in  full  color.  j 
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MEN  PA$T40 


Afflicted  With  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Gland- 
ular Inflammation.  A  constitutional  Dis- 
ease for  which  it  is  futile  for  sufferers 
to  try  to  treat  themselves  at  home. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this 
type  of  inflammation  occurs  frequently. 
It  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical 
vigor,  graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and 
often  increase  in  weight.  Neglect  of 
such  Inflammation  causes  men  to  grow 
old  before  their  time — premature  senil- 
ity and  possible  incurable  conditions. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  in 
time,  can  be  successfully  NON-SURGI- 
CALLY  treated  for  Glandular  Inflam- 
mation. If  the  condition  is  aggravated 
by  lack  of  treatment,  surgery  may  be 
the  only  chance. 


NONSUMfCAL  TRiATM£m 


The  NON-SURGICAL  New  Type  treat- 
ments used  at  the  Excelsior  Medical 
Clinic  are  the  result  of  discoveries  in 
recent  years  of  new  techniques  and 
drugs  plus  over  20  years  research  by 
scientific  technologists  and  Doctors. 

Men  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from 
over  1,000  communities  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs.  They  found  soothing  and  com- 
forting relief  and  new  health  in  life. 


EXAMINATION 
AT  LOW  COST 

When  you  arrive 
here  our  Doctors  who 
are  experienced  spe- 
cialists make  a  com- 
plete examination. 
Your  condition  is 
frankly  explained 
and  then  you  decide 
if  you  will  take  the 
treatments  needed. 
Treatments  are  so 
mild  hospitalization 
is  not  needed — a  con- 
siderable saving  in 
expense. 


Write  Today  For  Our  % 


The  Excelsior  Med- 
ical Clinic  has  pub- 
lished a  New  FREE 
Book  that  deals  with 
diseases  peculiar  to 
men.  It  could  prove 
of  utmost  importance 
to  your  future  life. 
Write  today.  No  ob- 
ligation. 


RECTAL-COLON 

Are  often  associ- 
ated with  Glandu- 
lar Inflammation. 
These  disorders,  we 
can  successfully 
treat  for  you.  at 
the  same  time  we 
treat  Glandular  In- 
flammation. 

REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

is  also  amenable  to 
a  painless  Non 
Surgical  treatmen 
that  we  have  de 
veloped.  Full  de 
tails  of  this  treat 
ment  given  in  ou 
Free  Book. 


EXCELSIOR 
MEDICAL  CLINIC 
i  Dept.  61151 
I  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  ■ 
I      Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  your  ' 

■  New  FREE  Book.  I  am  interested  in  full  ' 
I  information    (Please  Check  Box)  | 

■  □  Hernia  □  Rectal-Colon  □  Glandular  | 
'  Inflammation  | 

I  ■ 

:  NAME  ■ 


,  ADDRESS. 

I  TOWN  

\  STATE  


Information  that  can  help  you  with  everyday  problems. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  one  of  your  buddies  asks  you  to  join  an  "investment 
club"  one  of  these  days.  Participants  in  this  profit-seeking  hobby  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  two  years.  Right  now,  says  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  there  are  some  20,000  clubs  numbering  over  275.000  members  with 
holdings  of  $160  million. 

An  "investment  club"  simply  is  a  group  of  friends  who  chip  in  some  money 
every  month  to  buy  stocks  or  bonds  on  a  pooled  basis.  The  "club"  usually 
looks  and  acts  like  this: 

•  It  has  about  15  members  (too  many  participants  can  spoil  the  game.) 

•  Each  member  antes  up  $10  or  $20  —  or  any  other  agreed-upon  figure  — 
per  month  toward  the  purchase  of  securities. 

•  In  most  cases,  the  club  buys  investments  for  the  long  haul.  Dividends 
are  plowed  back  into  the  market.  Get-rich-quick  maneuvei  s  are  rare  because 
they  are  risky  and  stir  up  too  much  internal  trouble. 

•  The  club  has  officers,  regular  meetings  to  discuss  present  and  future 
affairs,  and  research  assignments  for  individual  members.  Often  the  club 
also  has  a  fancy  name,  such  as  Black  Ink,  Thrifty  Bulls,  Dollai-  Appreciators, 
and  Wigs  (Women's  Investment  Group). 

Obvious  purpose  of  the  clubs  is  to  give  the  fellow  with  only  a  few  dollars 
a  chance  to  buy  securities,  ride  out  market  swings,  and  take  advantage  of 
member  research.  Additionally,  the  clubs  often  have  some  strong  side  angles: 
Social  or  semi-social  activities  enter  into  the  picture;  and  members  acquire 
a  financial  know-how  which  can  be  useful  in  other  directions. 

Good  descriptive  material  on  the  situation  (free)  is  available  from  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  and  the  National 
Assn.  of  Investment  Clubs,  1246  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit  26.  Mich. 

•  •  • 

Getting  to  the  Legion  convention  next  month  may  be  a  bit  more  expen- 
sive than  in  1959  if  you  go  by  car  or  plane. 

The  airlines  —  after  a  heated  plea  for  higher  passenger  fares  —  recently  got 
an  OK  to  hike  tariffs  2^2  percent  plus  a  flat  $1  extra  on  one-way  tickets. 

Thus  the  one-way  fare  from  New  York  to  Miami  now  is  about  $3  more,  while 
the  coach  tab  has  I'isen  just  under  $2.50.  Surcharges  on  jet  flights  remain  as  is. 

Gasoline  prices  meantime  have  been  running  about  1('  a  gallon  above  last 
year.  There's  normally  a  price  dropoff  in  fall,  but  the  differential  probably 
will  hold. 

•  •  • 

Here's  an  interesting  finding  for  job-seekers:  Prospective  employers  usu- 
ally are  slipshod  in  checking  on  your  past  (a  sizable  number  doesn't  even 
bother  to  check  at  all).  Moreover,  your  prior  employer  tends  to  give  you  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  regai  dless  of  what  your  behavior  may  have  been. 

This  doesn't  mean,  though,  that  a  prospective  employer  can't  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  you  —  if  he  wants  to.  For  once  you  seek  a  job,  you've 
put  your  histojy  on  the  line  and  can't  claim  invasion  of  privacy  if  a  curious 
company  undertakes  real  excavating.  Indeed,  some  companies  poke  around 
for  communist  afifiliations  or  leanings,  past  marital  troubles,  salary  record 
and  your  credit  status.  Others  have  "psychological  tests"  that  supposedly 
reveal  cardinal  facts  about  yourself. 

Check  your  local  laws  before  applying  for  a  job.  Questions  about  race, 
religion,  national  origin  or  age  often  are  taboo. 

•  •  • 

Here  are  some  angles  to  bear  in  mind  when  you  start  your  fall  shopping: 

•  Tires:  While  this  is  the  end  of  the  driving  season  in  many  areas,  it  none- 
theless may  pay  you  to  watch  for  tire  bai-gains.  The  big  manufacturers  are 
making  model  switches  for  1961  cars,  thus  ai'e  in  a  mood  to  work  off  existing 
inventory.  Meanwhile  don't  let  stories  about  high  rubber  prices  scare  you 
too  much:  there's  plenty  of  synthetic  around,  and  it's  cheaper,  more  uniform. 

•  Appliances:  Sales  have  been  all  right  — but  not  spectacular  — so  far  this 
year,  so  you  can  be  assured  of  1)  reasonable  prices,  and  2)  a  bigger  range  of 
goods  than  ever  before.  (Incidentally,  here's  something  to  think  about  for 
the  future:  Sales  of  dehumidifiers  this  year  were  a  real  suiprise  — up  about 
80' ',  at  prices  ranging  from  $70  to  just  over  $100.) 

—By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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Announcing 

THE  FINEST  ROI-TAN  EVER  MAD 


NOW...WITH 

STA-FIRM 

HEAD! 

STAYS  FIRM  AND  NEAT 
FROM  FIRST  PUFF  TO  LAST! 


Firmer— Finer— Fresher . . . 

When  you  choose  the  new  Roi-Tan,  there's  a  size  for  every  taste. 
And  the  taste  is  something  wonderful!  What's  more,  you  enjoy 
the  smooth  flavor  and  mildness  of  Roi-Tan's  finer  quality  tobaccos 
all  the  way.  For  every  puff  comes  thi-ough  the  remarkable  new 
STA-FIRM  HEAD  free  and  easy  — right  to  the  end!  Have  a  fresh 
new  Roi-Tan  today— and  enjoy  the  best  smoke  you've  ever  had! 


MAN  TO  MAN... SMOKE 


ROITAN 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST-SELLING  CIGAR-AT  lOf^j 

Product  of         iJ^nwue<tn  tju^vaeo-^nyiar^  —  tjo^iea^  is  our  middle  i 


(BisH  ptKKCiM  mm 

IK!  tlCAR  THAT 

a/ifATHes 


IN  BOXES 
OF  50 

AND  HANDY 
5- PACKS. 


Dr.Robert  H.Goddard 


Dr.  (ioddard  and  the  Iraine  he  used  to 
hiuiuii  tlie  first  liqiiid-j)r<)j)elled  rock- 
el  to  flv.  The  date  was  March  16, 1926. 


SpaceAge 


We  can  take  pride  in  this  American  who  started  man  on  his  journey  to  the  stars. 


By  G.  EDWARD  PENDRAY 

THt  YEAR  1909  is  not  one  you  would 
normally  pick  out  of  history,  but 
it  did  produce  several  signal  world 
events.  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  on  his 
sixth  attempt,  reached  the  North  Pole. 
Louis  Bleriot  flew  across  the  English 
Channel,  a  distance  of  31  miles,  in  the 

MRS.  ROBERT  H.  GODDARD 


In  1909  Goddard  was  a  slender,  pur- 
poseful, shy  young  man;  a  bachelor, 
ambitious,  frail  in  health— and  a  fellow 
with  a  dream  so  gigantic,  so  overwhelm- 
ing he  hardly  dared  confide  it  anywhere 
except  in  his  diary. 

The  dream  had  been  unfolding  in  his 
mind  since  he  was  17,  when  on  an 
autumn  afternoon  he  climbed  a  cherry 


an  object  could  be  propelled  was  of 
course  not  clear  to  Goddard  at  17.  Just 
the  same,  he  noted  the  idea  in  his  diary, 
and  firmly  resolved  to  find  a  way  to 
make  it  work.  Subsequently  he  attended 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  became 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, carried  on  a  year  of  research  in 
physics  at  Princeton  University— and  by 


Ai  (  i.iik  I  iincisily  in  1924,  he  explained  a 
iiicliiod  by  ^^  hi<  li  a  roi  kel  miglii  rea<  h  tlie  moon. 


Dr.  Goddard  and  his  staff  at  Roswell,  N.Al.,  in  1940,  working  on  the 
l)rototyi)e  of  the  rocket  that  the  Germans  later  developed  as  the  V-2. 


amazing  time  of  .^7  minutes.  And  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  a  quiet  young 
man  of  27  began  a  lifework  that  ulti- 
mately was  to  change  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

The  name  of  Robert  H.  Goddard  is 
still  unknown  to  many  Americans;  yet 
he  was  the  man  who  launched  the  world 
into  rocketry  and  space  flight. 


tree  in  his  grandmother's  yard  in  Worces- 
ter and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  future. 
On  that  afternoon  he  visualized  a  kind 
of  spaceship,  propelled  by  a  weight 
whirling  around  a  cylinder  or  shaft,  big 
enough  to  carry  a  man,  and  capable  of 
flying  upward  through  the  atmosphere 
against  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  technical  means  by  which  such 


that  time  he  knew. 

Goddard  was  not,  of  course,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  rocket.  An  unknown 
Chinese,  or  possibly  Tartar,  accom- 
plished that  feat  more  than  700  years 
ago.  Rockets  first  flashed  into  written 
history  at  the  battle  of  Kai-Feng,  China, 
in  the  year  1232  A.D.,  when  the  city's 
defenders  used  them  with  teilinsj  cfl'ect 
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.^Siuli  missiles  as  tlie  Air  Force's  Atlas  are  direct  descendants  of 
rockets  like  that  shown  below,  sent  alol  t  by  Dr.  Cioddard  in  19.'$7. 


against  invading  Mongol  hordes  led 
by  the  son  of  Genghis  Khan.  The 
rocket  idea  thereafter  traveled  all 
over  the  world.  War  rockets  were 
used  by  the  Indians  against  the  Brit- 
ish in  1799,  by  the  British  against 
Napoleon  in  1804,  by  the  British 
against  the  Americans  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  by  virtually  all  the  armies 
of  Europe  against  each  other,  until 


the  late  1 800's 


* 


In  all  that  time  practically  every- 
thing known  scientifically  about  how 
and  why  a  rocket  operates  was  con- 
tained in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  observa- 
tion that  in  nature  "every  action  hath 
an  equal  and  opposite  reaction." 
Starting  with  that  general  law,  the 
youthful  Goddard  developed  the 
basic  mathematics  of  rocket  opera- 
tion. He  followed  up  by  testing  and 
measuring  the  actual  performance  of 
rockets,  both  in  the  air  and  in  a 


vacuum. 


His  experiments  proved  what  theory  predicted:  that  a 
sufficiently  powerful  rocket  could  go  literally  any  distance 
into  airless  space.  It  could  carry  all  of  its  propellants  from 
the  earth;  and,  unlike  any  other  type  of  engine  or  prime 
mover,  the  rocket  would  need  nothing  to  push  against.  It 
could  work  as  well— even  a  little  better-in  a  vacuum  than  in 
the  atmosphere. 

But  how  translate  this  preliminary  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge into  something  real?  For  an  unknown,  tubercular,  and 
moneyless  young  physicist  it  was  a  problem. 

Starting  with  his  own  very  slender  resources,  Goddard 
resolutely  began  the  task  that  was  to  be  his  iifework.  It  is  not 
known  exactly  when  he  began  experimenting  with  rockets, 
but  classmates  recall  the  excitement  he  caused  during  his 
senior  year  at  Worcester  Polytech,  when  he  made  unauthor- 
ized static  rocket  tests  in  the  basement  and  filled  the  whole 
building  with  smoke.  The  following  year,  1909,  he  definitely 
started  his  career  by  developing  the  idea  of  multiple  or  step 
rockets,  and  working  out  a  plan  for  using  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  as  fuels  for  interplanetary  flight. 

Such  powerful  propellants  were  too  ambitious  for  actual 
experiments  at  that  early  stage,  however;  so  he  purchased 
small  ship  rockets,  and  later  carried  on  with  larger  ones  he 
manufactured  himself.  By  this  time  he  was  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Clark  University,  in  Worcester.  He  made  some  of 
his  experiments  there,  in  the  basement  of  the  physics  build- 
ing. 

His  funds  soon  ran  out.  Undaunted,  he  put  together  a 
lengthy  memorandum  on  the  theory  and  possibilities  of 
rockets,  modestly  entitled  "A  Method  of  Reaching  Extreme 
Altitudes."  This  he  sent  to  several  scientific  institutions, 
hoping  someone  would  become  interested  in  making  money 
available  for  further  research. 

On  his  list  of  likely  sources  was  the  venerable  Smithsonian 
Institution,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  about  as  conservative  an 
organization  as  one  could  imagine.  To  his  happy  surprise, 
the  Smithsonian's  secretary,  after  carefully  checking  God- 
dard's  mathematics,  wrote  cautiously  to  ask  how  much  he 
thought  a  real  high-altitude  rocket  might  cost. 

Several  governments  have  since  spent  billions  to  find  the 
answer  to  this  innocent  question.  Goddard  pondered  for 
several  days,  and  finally  concluded    (Continued  on  page  47) 
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A  dramatic  ejiisode  in  our  history  is  portrayed  in  John  Wayne's  "The  Alamo,"  which  is  expected  to  set  attendance  records. 


Movies  for  Americans 


Hollywood  mass-produces  films  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  but  it  seems 
strangely  hesitant  about  portraying  this  country  in  its  greatness. 


By  HOWARD  STEPHENSON 

THE  MOVIES  have  been  enjoying  an 
unusual  measure  of  prosperity, 
brought  on  largely  by  what  is 
referred  to  as  "adult  entertainment." 
This  is  an  art  form  which  stresses  ab- 
normal psychology,  heroes  who  flout 
law  and  order,  gangsters,  dope  addicts, 
degenerates,  big  crooks,  little  crooks, 
prostitutes,  weaklings,  and  characters 
who  violate  in  greatest  detail  all  the 
decencies. 


It  isn't  necessary  to  go  to  the  movies 
to  be  aware  of  the  emphasis  on  such 
things.  The  advertisements  offering  this 
fare  are  certainly  specific  enough. 
Through  them  the  movie-goer  is  offered 
films  dealing  with  murder,  mayhem, 
rape,  infidelity,  homosexuality,  etc.,  with 
words  and  illustrations  that  leave  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  the  imagination. 

Why  does  Hollywood  do  it?  Why 
does  the  stream  of  filth  continue?  Apolo- 
gists from  the  American  movie  indus- 
try have  a  pat  answer  for  this.  They  say 


we  have  to  do  it  to  compete  with  the 
imported  dirt  in  European  films!  Ap- 
parently the  way  to  combat  evil  is  to  try 
to  outdo  it. 

To  be  sure  there  are  now  and  there 
have  been  many  excellent  films.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  current  "Ben  Hur,"  which 
is  likely  to  end  up  as  the  biggest  money- 
maker in  movie  history.  The  present  rec- 
ord holder  is  "Gone  With  the  Wind," 
which  grossed  more  than  $33,500,000. 
That  film  was  so  loved  by  movie-goers 
that  many  of  them  returned  to  see  it 
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The  Civil  War  provided  the  biukdi op  lor  "Cioiie  With 
the  Wind."  the  greatest  nioney-inaker  in  movie  history. 

repeatedly.  It  tnight  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
none  of  them  had  to  squirm  in  embarrassment  while 
watching  it. 

One  ot  the  greatest  of  Hollywood's  mysteries  is 
not  something  written  by  Eric  Ambler  or  produced 
by  Alfred  Hitchcock.  It  is  why  the  industry  per- 
versely neglects  the  rich  pay  dirt  of  American  his- 
tory which  produced  "Gone  With  the  Wind,"  and 
many  other  fine  — and  profitable  —  motion  pictures. 
The  mystery  is  even  harder  to  understand  when  you 
consider  how  movie  people  play  follow-the-leader. 
For  years  there  was  a  succession  of  big  musicals 
all  resembling  "Broadway  Melody."  "Little  Caesar" 
was  the  prototype  of  a  long  line  of  gangster  films. 
'The  Front  Page"  set  the  scene  for  a  monotonous 
procession  of  newspaper  movies.  And  there  has 


.Viioilier  ol  the  relatively  lew  historical  films  was 
"Di  iims  .Vl()n<i  the  .Mohawk,"  which  is  still  i)eing  sho'vvn. 

been  no  letup  in  horse  operas,  since  Bronco  Billy  was  first 
lifted  astride  a  cow  pony. 

Meanwhile  the  rich  field  of  America's  past  has  been 
allowed  to  lie  fallow.  This  despite  the  success  of  such  fine 
American  films  as  "Cimarron,"  (soon  to  be  remade); 
"Oklahoma,"  "Northwest  Passage,"  "Drums  Along  the 
Mohawk,"  "Show  Boat,  "  "Sergeant  York,  "  "Meet  Me 
in  St.  Louis,"  and  many  others. 

This  disinclination  to  produce  more  such  films,  together 
with  the  current  emphasis  on  smutty  movies,  does  not 


make  sense  even  by  box-office  standards.  According  to  the 
Variety  Annual  for  1960,  there  are  15  motion  pictures  that 
have  grossed  more  than  $10  million  in  the  United  States. 
Study  this  list,  which  follows,  and  you  will  find  no  "dirty" 
films.  Virtually  all  of  them  dealt  with  themes  that  were  re- 
ligious, patriotic  or  educational; 
Gone  With  the  Wind  White  Christmas 

The  Ten  Commandments  Giant 
Around  the  World  in  80  Davs     Samson  and  Delilah 


Duel  in  the  Sun 

Best  Years  of  Our  l  ives 

Quo  Vadis 

Sayonara 


The  Robe 

Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai 
The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 
From  Here  to  Eternity 
This  Is  Cinerama 

Not  all  these  were  great  movies,  but  a  lot  were.  Some 
great  movies  never  hit  the  $10  million  jackpot.  But  this  list 
surely  indicates  that  other  things  besides  filth  and  corrup- 
tion will  sell  at  the  box  office,  so  why  should  these  com- 
modities be  peddled  so  assiduously? 


"Cimarron,"  a  thrilling  movie  which  dealt  with  the 
early  days  of  Oklahoma,  is  considered  a  film  classic. 

This  question  brings  up  some  others.  Why  in  current 
movies  is  the  crook  so  often  the  hero?  Why  is  the  sheriff 
or  the  policeman  so  frequently  portrayed  as  stupid,  venal, 
or  vicious?  Why  is  the  businessman  repeatedly  shown  as 
oafish  or  unethical?  Why  are  the  saloon  brawl,  the  gang- 
land slaying,  the  sordid  environment,  the  oppression  of 
minorities,  and  other  negative  aspects  of  American  iile 
emphasized  to  the  point  of  distortion? 

Could  it  be  that  this  constant  repetition  is  designed  for 
a  psychological  efTect?  Is  somebody  already  playing  with 
our  subliminal  perception  faculty?  Is  the  American  public 
being  conditioned  to  accept  these  ideas  as  standard  to  our 
environment  and  way  of  life?        (Continued  on  page  43} 

By  their  patronage.  .American  moviegoers  showed  that 
thev  liked  another  historical   film,  "Noithwest  Passage." 


By  JESUS  A.  VILLAMOR 


[OLONEL,"  I  SAID,  with  the  smug- 
ness of  a  first  sergeant  shouting 
orders  at  a  recruit,  "what  the 
devil  is  wrong  with  you  today,  anyway? 
Don't  you  know  what  coordination 
means?  Can't  your  brain  tell  your  mus- 
cles to  work  together— at  least  while  you 
are  trying  to  lly  an  airplane?" 

The  man  at  whom  I  was  hurling  these 
words  didn't  say  a  thing.  He  just  looked 
at  me  as  if  waiting  for  more  fiery  words 
to  fall  on  him.  For  a  moment  I  was  taken 
aback.  I  had  expected  him  to  return  my 
fire.  After  all,  he  outranked  me.  And 
rank  meant  a  lot  in  the  Army  those  days. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 


He  Knew  How 


The  lieutenant  'w  as  outranked  by  the  student  pilot 


but  that  did  not  prevent  a  memorable  bawling  out. 


The  author  at  Lo^ny  Field,  1937. 

U.S.  Army;  I  was  a  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Philippine  Army.  The  Philippines  then 
were  a  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States. But  this  was  not  the  only  differ- 
ence. He  also  had  the  edge  on  me  in  age 
by  more  than  20  years,  in  height  by  four 
or  five  inches,  and  in  weight  by  some 
30  pounds. 

But  despite  his  seniority,  there  was 
one  thing  that  entitled  me,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  to  lecture  him  in  no  un- 
certain terms  about  flying.  It  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  just  a  student  pilot  while 
1  was  the  director  ot  flight  training  of 
the  flying  school. 

As  such.  I  had  the  responsibility  of 
supervising  all  phases  of  flying  training 
in  the  school  -  from  the  first  flight  of 
the  student,  to  his  solo,  and  on  to  the 
day  he  received  his  wings.  I  had  to  check 
all  students  periodically.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  student  could  solo  or  pass  on  to 
the  next  stage  of  his  training  or  be 
washed  out  without  a  flight  check  by  me. 

The  place  was  Manila,  Philippines. 
The  time,  a  few  years  before  Bataan 
and  Corregidor  became  famous  names 
and  symbols  of  courage  and  devotion  to 
principle  in  the  eyes  of  the  free  world. 
The  Flying  School  was  based  in  Zablan 
Field  (no  longer  in  existence)  on  the 
outskirts  of  Manila.  The  school  had  been 


established  at  the  time  the  Philippine 
Air  Corps  was  set  up  in  mid- 1936. 

At  the  time  of  this  unforgettable  oc- 
casion, I  had  been  back  in  the  Philippines 
about  a  year  after  having  completed  a 
tour  of  training  duty  in  the  United  States. 
I  was  in  the  first  group  of  cadets  of  the 
Philippine  Air  Corps.  To  my  surprise 
and  delight,  a  few  weeks  after  being 
sworn  in,  I  was  sent  to  what  was  then 
considered  the  West  Point  of  the  Air. 
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Tlie  a|)pointmeni  was  for  the 
morning  of  March  2,  1957. 

The  primary  stages  of  flight  training 
were  based  in  Randolph  Field,  while 
the  advanced  stage  was  in  Kelly  Field. 
Both  fields  are  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  I  graduated  as  a  special- 
ist in  pursuit  tactics.  In  modern  air  ter- 
minology, I  was  a  fighter  pilot. 

After  I  received  my  long-dreamed-of 
wings,  my  next  assignment  was  at  Sel- 
fridge  Field,  Michigan,  which  was  the 
base  of  the  1st  Pursuit  Group  of  the 


U.  S.  Air  Corps.  There  I  flew  for  a  few 
months  with  the  famous  94th  Pursuit 
Squadron,  which  Capt.  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer  had  commanded  during  World 
War  I.  My  element  leader  then  (  I  was 
his  wingman)  was  Phil  Cochran  who, 
during  World  War  II,  became  famous 
for  his  daring  exploits  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  Theater.  The  planes  we 
flew  at  the  time  were  Boeing  P-26's,  the 
forerunner  of  the  low-wing  monoplane 
fighters,  and  the  last  of  the  pursuit 
models  in  which  the  pilot  had  to  wear 
helmet  and  goggles  because  the  cockpit 
had  no  canopy. 

From  Selfridge  Field,  I  took  a  course 
in  aerial  photography  in  the  U.  S.  Air 
Corps  Technical  School.  The  aerial 
photo  section  of  the  school  was  first 
based  in  Chanute  Field,  Illinois,  but  was 
later  transferred  to  Lowry  Field,  Col- 
orado. Upon  finishing  the  course,  I  was 
assigned  to  work  for  a  couple  of  months 
with  the  Fairchild  Aerial  Survey  Com- 
pany in  Los  Angeles,  California,  for 
practical  experience  in  aerial  photog- 
raphy. 

When  I  returned  to  Manila,  flush  with 


Lt.  Villamor  receiving  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  from  Gen.  MacArthur. 
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to  Take  It 


The  lieutenant  colonel  didn't 
say  a  thing  in  response  to  the 
sarcasm  of  the  young  lieu 
tenant. 


/ 
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^        ideas  and  enthusiasm,  thanks  to 
I      the  training  and  experience  I  had 
obtained  in  the  United  States,  I 
felt  exactly  as  would  be  expected 
of  anyone  my  age.  I  believed  that 
I  was  a  hot  pilot.  And  I  was  proud 
of  it. 

Thus,  that  morning  when  I  jumped 
out  of  the  PT-1  I  as  soon  as  it  came 
to  a  dead  stop  in  the  parking  line,  I 
did  so  with  all  the  pomp  and  arrogance 
of  Adolf  Hitler  or  Benito  Mussolini 
swaggering  out  of  his  car.  I  was  going 
to  tell  the  lieutenant  colonel  what  a 
lousy  pilot  1  thought  he  was,  and  I  was 
sure  nobody  could  criticize  me  for  it. 

The  fact  that  he  was  not  actually  a 
Full-fledged  student  but  a  guest  of  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth  Government 
taking  flying  instructions  just  for  the 
sport  of  flying  in  Philippine  skies  didn't 
deter  me  at  all.  To  me,  he  deserved  the 
same  treatment  other  students  would  get 
for  committing  errors  that  would  affect 
their  safety  in  flying. 

Little  did  I  realize  that  I  was  only 
taking  out  on  him  everything  that  had 
gone  wrong  with  me  that  morning.  I  had 
got  out  of  the  wrong  side  of  bed  a  few 
hours  earlier,  and  had  eaten  no  break- 
fast because  of  a  queasy  feeling  from 
having  imbibed  too  freely  the  night  be- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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What 


make}; 


few  American  workei^s  fell  lor  the  communist  line.  The  best  prospects  were  young  jjrofessional  people. 


By  JOHN  LAUTNER 

John  Lautner  joined  the  Communist  Party  in 
1929  and  remained  in  the  Party  until  1950 
when  he  was  expelled  as  "an  enemy  agent." 
During  that  period  he  functioned  in  various 
strategic  positions  where  he  was  able  to  see  the 
red  conspiracy  in  action.  In  testifying  at  vari- 
ous government  hearings  and  investigations  of 
communists  and  communism  he  has  performed 
a  valuable  service. 


"HiLE  RELATIVELY  FEW  Ameri- 
cans have  had  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction  of  knowing  personally 
any  active  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  everyone  has  learned  about  such 
people  from  milhons  of  words  that  have 
been  written  and  spoken  about  commu- 
nists and  their  activities. 

Thanks  largely  to  investigations,  all 
America  has  seen  how  these  people  have 
used  their  positions  and  their  talents  to 
betray  their  country.  They  have  seen 
how,  in  positions  of  trust,  these  people 
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have  stolen  secret  documents  and  plans 
for  use  by  Soviet  Russia.  They  have  seen 
how  highly  placed  people  in  government 
have  used  their  influence  to  make  for- 
eign policy  which  has  endangered  these 
United  States.  They  have  watched  with 
dismay  as  stars  of  stage  and  screen  were 
exposed  as  having  given  lavishly  of  their 
money  and  their  influence  to  a  conspir- 
acy directed  against  a  nation  that  made 
them  rich  and  famous.  They  have  been 
saddened  to  find  that  communists  have 
used  their  jobs  in  schools,  colleges,  news- 
papers, and  even  in  churches,  to  spread 
their  deadly  doctrine. 

Where  do  these  modern  Benedict  Ar- 
nolds come  from?  What  kind  of  men- 
tality do  they  possess?  Certainly  they 
were  not  born  communists,  so  what  made 
them  communists,  willing  to  do  the 
Kremlin's  dirty  work  in  this  country? 

Having  been  in  the  operating  leader- 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  RAY  KEENE 


ship  of  the  Communist  Party  for  many 
years,  I  think  1  have  a  pretty  good  un- 
derstanding of  what  it  is  that  causes 
people  to  become  communists  and  how 
they  are  used  by  the  Party  once  they 
are  absorbed  mto  it. 

Why  does  one  join  the  Communist 
Party?  I  have  heard  this  question  many 
times  in  the  last  10  years  while  traveling 
for  the  government  on  cases  dealing 
with  communism.  People  in  all  walks  of 
life,  judges,  federal  grand  juries,  spec- 
tators at  hearings  and  trials,  attorneys, 
federal  agents,  and  others  seek  an  an- 
swer to  this  question.  Even  the  commu- 
nists themselves  —  but  for  different  rea- 
sons —  never  failed  to  ask  new  members 
why  they  joined  the  Party. 

Party  leaders  spared  no  effort,  time  or 
money  to  get  new  members.  And  when 
the  new  Party  member  came  to  his  first 
meeting,  the  communists  were  always 
eager  to  find  out  what  compelling  rea- 


them  COMMUNISTS  ? 


A  former  communist  leader  describes  the  types 


who  joined  the  Party  and  tells  why  they  did. 


son  prompted  him  to  leave  his  former 
way  of  life  behind,  and  step  over  the 
threshold  into  the  disciplined  ranks  of 
the  Party. 

I  had  many  opportunities  to  listen  to 
the  explanations  the  newcomers  gave. 
Most  of  the  reasons  given  by  new  mem- 
bers for  joining  the  Party  were  primitive 
and  emotionally  motivated.  The  new 
member  usually  had  only  a  vague  idea 
as  to  what  Marxism-Leninism  —  the  doc- 
trine of  communism  —  meant  to  him. 
Almost  invariably  he  explained  his  move 
into  the  Party  by  condemning  the  exist- 
ing social  order  with  its  institutions,  tra- 
ditions, and  ethical  standards.  Some  of 
the  newcomers  did  this  quite  eloquently. 

In  the  course  of  20  years  of  Party 
leadership,  I  have  seen  many  join  the 
Party,  who  were  non-social  in  behavior 
and  weak  in  character.  The  Party  to 


The  commies  used  sex  for  those  who 
had  lonely  hearts  and  empty  heads. 


them  meant  strength,  and  they  were  en- 
couraged to  lean  on  it.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Party,  these  people  had  no  connec- 
tion with  any  of  the  many  legitimate  so- 
cial and  benevolent  organizations  that 
function  everywhere  in  the  country. 
They  were  not  participants  in  the  politi- 


cal activities  in  their  respective  commu- 
nities. At  best,  the  new  Party  members 
had  been  tied  up  with  a  Party-controlled 
front  organization,  such  as  a  nationality 
group,  an  unemployment  unit,  the 
American  Labor  Party  in  New  York,  a 
left-wing  student  group,  an  anti-nazi 


-  V 


The  de|)ression  provided  a  vast 
reservoir  of  potential  members. 

organization,  or  one  of  the  many  other 
front  organizations  that  the  Party  has 
created  from  time  to  time.  Some  came 
from  the  so-called  "rank  and  file"  groups 
organized  by  the  Party  in  the  labor 
movement. 

New  members  rarely  realized  that  the 
Party  they  joined  was  committed  to  the 
principle  of  dictatorship  and  the  defense 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  learned  about 
these  obligations  later  through  gradual 
and  careful  indoctrination.  New  mem- 
bers had  no  idea  of  the  strict  discipline 
enforced  in  the  organization.  As  these 
conditions  unfolded  before  their  eyes, 
most  of  them  hurriedly  left  the  Party. 
This  created  an  extremely  high  rate  of 
turnover  with  thousands  sometimes  join- 
ing and  leaving  the  Party  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience 
I  would  estimate  that  there  are  at  least 
a  half-million  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try who,  in  the  course  of  40  years  of  the 
Party's  existence,  have  at  one  time  or 


another  made  out  an  application  card 
to  join  the  Communist  Party. 

New  Party  members  invariably  came 
from  that  segment  of  our  society  known 
as  dissidents.  They  were  embittered  in- 
dividuals, who  found  in  the  Party  many 
like-minded  people.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  Communist  Party  should  get  a 
great  many  of  these  bitter  and  frustrated 
individuals. 

The  bulk  of  the  Party  membership, 
and  notably  the  Party  leadership,  did  not 
come  from  the  industrial  working  class. 
At  all  meetings  in  which  the  industrial 
composition  of  the  membership  came  up 
for  discussion,  Party  leaders  would 
warn:  "We  must  change  the  composition 
of  the  membership  to  become  a  truly 
working  class  Party."  This,  however, 
never  happened,  and  to  date  the  prob- 
lem has  remained  unsolved.  When  lead- 
ers such  as  Earl  Browder  ventured  to  say 
that  the  composition  of  the  leadership 
should  also  be  changed,  it  was  softened 
with  the  afterthought:  "Well,  Marx,  En- 
gels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin  were  not  workers 
either." 

At  the  height  of  its  numerical  strength, 
in  1938,  the  membership  consisted  of 
75,000  dues-paying  members  with 
20,000  more  in  the  Young  Communist 
League.  About  half  of  this  membership 
was  in  New  York  City.  In  1929,  when  I 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


Some  of  our  recruits  drifted  to 
Washington  to  bore  from  within. 
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This  scene  at  Miami  Beach  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  state  is  attracting  residents. 


Living  in  Florida 


Everything  is  keyed  to  the  weather,  which  is  usually  almost  perfect. 


By  WYATT  BLASSINGAME 

THERE  ARE  TWO  things  that  domi- 
nate Florida  living:  the  weather, 
and  the  informaUty  which  the 
weather  makes  not  only  possible  but 
almost  compulsory. 


Good  or  bad,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  ignore  the  weather  in  Florida. 
You  live  closer  to  it,  even  in  a  city  like 
Miami,  than  in  any  northern  city.  It's 
almost  as  if  the  sky  itself  were  closer, 
the  wind,  or  the  lack  of  it,  more  pene- 
trating. A'^tually,  I  think,  this  awareness 


These  "before  and  after"  ])hotographs  show  how  the  state  grows.  At  left  %vas 
the  Port  Charlotte  homesitc  community  in  1957.  At  right,  three  years  later. 


of  the  weather  is  largely  based  on  two 
things. 

First,  Florida  communities  are  in- 
clined to  be  sprawling;  the  average  dis- 
tance from  home  to  office  is  greater  than 
in  the  north  while  at  the  same  time  the 
means  of  transportation  are  more  per- 
sonal. Just  about  everyone  either  drives 
his  own  car  or  walks.  So  you  are  forced 
into  contact  with  the  weather. 

And  here  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  be 
forced  into.  Now  I'll  admit  that  anyone 
who  tells  you  it  never  gets  hot  in  Florida 
in  the  summer  or  cold  in  the  winter  is 
carrying  State  pride  too  far.  You  can't 
argue  with  the  fact  that  even  Key  West 
has  a  recorded  low  of  40  degrees,  a  high 
of  97;  in  Miami  the  range  base  been 
from  27  to  95,  in  Tampa  a  few  degrees 
higher.  But  these  are  all-time  records. 
The  average  is  a  lovely  seventyish.  And 
even  the  worst  cold  spells  rarely  last 
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more  than  a  lew  days;  the  summer  heat  (more 
intense  in  the  interior  than  along  the  coasts) 
is  usually  broken  by  hard  afternoon  rains  that 
last  a  half-hour  or  so.  Florida  has  an  average 
rainfall  of  over  50  inches  a  year,  the  big  ma- 
jority of  it  in  the  summer.  (That's  one  thing 
to  watch  out  for  in  selecting  a  homesite:  Make 
sure  the  land  doesn't  flood.) 

Florida  architecture  is,  I  think,  the  second 
major  reason  that  Floridians  live  with  a  con- 
stant awareness  of  the  weather.  Florida  homes 
are  deliberately  designed  to  bring  the  outdoors 
indoors.  Back  during  the  boom  of  the  1920's 
most  houses  were  without  heating.  Came  a 
period  of  two  or  three  days  with  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  forties  and  a  wet  wind  out  of  the 
north  and  it  was  as  cold  indoors  as  out.  Now 
practically  all  houses  are  built  with  central 
heating;  but  they  are  also  built  to  take  advan- 


Sixiy  years  ago  flourishing  Miami  Kcach,  above,  was  an  undeveloped  island. 


-Vnotlier  tity.  New  Smyrna  Acres,  comes  iiuo  bciut;. 


II)  miles  of  waterways  run  through  ilie  (onnnunity  ol  (^ape  Coral. 


oines  are  built  to  take  advantage  of  the  weather,  bring  the  outdoors  inside 


tage  of  the  weather  when  it  is  being  its  normal 
gorgeous  average.  There  are  spacious  screened 
patios,  indoor  gardens  and  pools,  sliding  doors  and 
even  walls  that  open  up  more  and  more  of  the 
house  to  the  outside.  And  these  are  in  the  moderate, 
middle-priced  homes  as  well  as  in  the  more  ex- 
pensive. 

Indeed,  you  are  likely  to  get  a  good  deal  more 
home  for  your  money  in  Florida  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  if  you  buy  in  the 
large  subdivisions  springing  up  all  across  the  .State. 

Low  prices  are  possible  because  homes  are  built 
like  cars  on  an  assembly  line,  with  one  crew  of 
workmen  laying  the  foundations,  another  the  floors, 
etc.  Yet  they  are  not  built  in  identical  rows  so  that 
coming  home  from  a  party  you  won't  have  trouble 
finding  your  own.  Colors  and  styles  are  constantly 
varied.  Even  if  they  were  not,  Florida  vegetation  is 
so  lush  that  within  a  few  months  each  lot  would 
take  on  its  own  individuality. 

If  you  want  to  design  your  own  home  or  hire 
your  own  architect  and  contractor,  prices  are 
somewhat  higher.  But  the  building  field  in  Florida 
is  so  competitive  that  costs  stay  reasonable. 

Also,  taxes  are  low  on  moderate  priced  homes 
because  of  the  State's  homestead  exemption  law. 
which  puts  no  tax  at  all      (Continued  on  pcifje  36) 
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WorKing  in  Horida 


Many  industries  have  moved  to  Florida  and  more  are  likely  to  follow. 


Florida  su|>|>lies  iiearlv  hall  the  slii'iiii|>  eait'ii  in  ifie  United  Siaii-s. 

By  wyatt  blassingame 

THERE  USED  TO  BE  a  Saying  that  if  you  saw  a  man 
sunning  himself  on  a  Florida  beach  he  was  either 
a  tourist  or  a  real  estate  agent  —  and  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  truth  to  it. 

Those  days  are  gone  forever.  Now  the  man  dreaming 
in  the  midday  sun  may  be  an  electrical  engineer  or  a 
draftsman  or  a  brewery  worker  relaxing  before  he  goes 
to  work  on  the  midnight  shift.  Florida  still  has  its  tour- 
ists and  real  estate  salesmen:  but  now  there  is  also  a  flood 
tide  of  industry  and  industrial  workers.  More  new  jobs 
in  manufacturing  are  being  created  in  Florida  each  year 
than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

A  few  years  back  Governor  LeRoy  Collins  and  a  crew 
of  businessmen  set  out  on  a  tour  of  the  country  with  the 
idea  of  selling  Florida  to  industry.  Right  quickly  they 
rounded  up  a  thousand  new  industries! 


Governor  Collins  and  his  crew  were  persuasive 
salesmen;  but  their  success  was  not  all  due  to  per- 
sonal charm.  They  had  something  to  sell.  A  num- 
ber of  industries  had  already  moved  to  Florida  and 
a  lot  more  had  begun  to  toy  with  the  idea.  They 
had  learned  that  in  competition  for  top-flight  em- 
ployees the  offer  of  a  chance  to  live  in  Florida  was 
often  more  eflfective  than  the  ofTer  of  higher  wages. 
Some  tested  this  theory  by  running  ads  that  offered 
jobs  in  Florida  alongside  identical  jobs  in  northern 
cities  with  better  wages— and  found  a  large  majority 
of  the  applicants  chose  Florida. 

However,  the  State  has  been  careful  about  the 
kind  of  industry  it  seeks  and  accepts.  Nobody  in 


Chemical  industry  is  growing.  This  Escambia  Company  plant  is  at  Pensacola. 


Much  electronic  research  is  done.  These  engineers  work  at  a 
iMinneaj)oIis-Honeywell  inertial  guidance  j)lant  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Florida  wants  it  to  become  a  land  of  soot-spreading 
chimneys  and  the  company  store.  Most  of  the  new 
plants  have  been  of  the  light,  clean  type,  and  most 
of  the  new  jobs  require  highly  skilled  labor. 

More  than  100  electronic  companies  have  moved 
to  Florida  in  recent  years.  The  Martin  Company, 
General  Electric,  Minneapolis-Honeywell,  Sperry 
and  others  have  scattered  plants  from  Pensacola 
to  Miami.  The  A.  C.  Spark  Plug  Company,  Avco 
Manufacturing,  Bell  Telephone,  Chrysler,  and  the 
aircraft  companies  (Douglas,  Boeing,  Fairchild, 
Pan  American,  and  many  others)  have  set  up  re- 
search plants,  while  smaller,  independent  research 
companies  are  spread  all  over  the  State.  Miami  has 
become  a  center  of  both  the  clothing  and  aluminum 
industries,  turning  out  new  styles  in  bathing  suits 
and  sports  shirts,  window  frames  and  aircraft  parts. 
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Agriculture  is  important.  This  is  a  scene  in  Collier  County  which  is  showing  increased  farming  activity. 


All  these  new  industries  are  partially  responsible  for  Florida's 
astounding  growth,  dramatized  by  the  1960  census.  By  official 
figures,  during  the  1950's  Dade  County  (Miami)  almost  doubled 
in  population:  Sarasota  County  almost  tripled;  Broward  County 
just  to  the  north  of  Dade  almost  quadrupled;  Pinellas  County  (St. 
Petersburg)  more  than  doubled  its  population,  as  did  the  city  of 
Tampa.  As  this  is  written  the  official  figures  on  the  State  itself  have 
not  been  released  —  just  the  fact  that  it  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 170,000  new  citizens  each  year. 

But  Florida  is  not  (and  please  God  never  will  be)  primarily  an 
industrial  State.  Of  the  approximately  3.268  new  year-round  resi- 
dents who  arrive  here  each  week,  many  are  retired.  Along  with 
the  tourists  they  create  a  demand  for  services  -  everything  from 
barbers  to  doctors  to  cocktail  waitresses,  from  clerks  to  air-taxi 


\Vith  so  much  water  at  hand,  l)oating  is  popular  and  manufac- 
turers such  as  Chris-Craft  have  established  plants  in  Florida. 


Transportation,  as  exem|)lificd  by  this  busy  aii  pori  at 
Miami,  keeps  a  lot  of  |)eople  busy  in  the  sunny  state. 

pilots.  The  operation  of  marinas,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  manufacture  of  boats,  has  become  a  tre- 
mendous business.  And  of  course  there  is  the 
construction  business  since  new  homes,  hotels, 
business  buildings  are  going  up  everywhere. 
Even  in  such  a  tourist  center  as  Miami,  con- 
struction workers  outnumber  those  in  most  of 
the  services. 

Florida  may  not  compete  with  California  in 
giving  birth  to  new  cults  of  shoeless  prophets 
and  degreeless  doctors,  but  certainly  its  climate 
does  nurture  original  ideas.  Many  a  person  who 
retired  and  came  to  Florida  to  die  has  since 
forgotten  what  he  came  for  and  started  some 
new  business  of  his  own  design.  This  may  be 
anything  from  canning  rattlesnake  meat  to 
operating  a  bird  college  teaching  mynah  birds 
to  talk.  Nor  are  these  off-beat  businesses  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  semi-retired  or  part-time 
worker.  The  collecting  of  shells  and  the  manu- 
facture of  shell  jewelry   {Coiuiinted  on  page  36) 
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By  WYATT  BLASSINGAME 


lii  WEEN  THE  GEORGIA  linc  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Ahibama  Hne  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Florida  has 
2.276  miles  of  seacoast.  No  matter  where 
you  live  in  Florida  you  won't  be  more 
than  75  miles  from  either  gulf  or  ocean. 
And  if  you  do  manage  to  find  a  geo- 
graphical spot  that  is  75  miles  away, 
there'll  be  lakes  and  rivers  between  you 
and  the  big  water.  There  just  about  has 
to  be:  Florida  has  30.000  lakes,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  creeks  and  rivers. 

It  is  possible  to  live  in  Florida  without 
taking  part  in  water  sports,  but  it  re- 
quires some  doing. 

By  "sports"  I  mean  having  fun  in  or 
near  the  water,  with  or  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  your  own  energy.  An  olficial 
chock  of  the  tourists  has  shown  that  the 
beaches  themselves  are  the  State's  major 
attraction.  From  the  beaches  some  per- 
sons swim  and  some  water  ski  and  some 
lish;  some  feed  the  seagulls  (there  is 
nothing  more  graceful  than  a  gull  hang- 
ing in  the  wind  as  if  suspended  by  a 
string,  waiting  to  catch  a  bit  of  thrown 
bread);  and  some  simply  sit  and  watch 
the  water,  and  turn  over  and  doze  and 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  li\e  there  withoiu  taking  j>art  in  water  si)oits. 


Fun  in  Florida 


Most  of  the  people  who  go  to  Florida  want  to  enjo>  themselves  —  and  they  do. 


soak  up  the  sun.  and  wake  and  watch  the 
water  again.  One  of  my  favorite  pastimes 
is  to  fish  while  floating  around  in  an 
innertube:  this  way  I  manage  to  com- 
bine sitting,  sunning,  swimming  and 
Hshing  all  in  one.  And  sometimes  sleep- 
ing. 1  once  went  to  sleep  in  an  innertube 
with  an  offshore  wind  blowing  and 
awoke  with  the  terrible  feeling  I  was  half 
way  to  Texas. 

With  water  on  three  sides  and  in  most 
of  the  middle,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
boating  has  become  a  major  pastime  in 
Florida.  The  inland  waterways,  the  lakes 
and  rivers  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world:  the  water  usually  coffee- 
colored  until  you  dip  it  up  in  a  cup  and 
tind  it  as  clear  as  if  it  had  come  from  a 
tap.  (The  apparent  coftee-color.  I  untler- 
sland.  is  the  result  of  tannic  acid  from 
ancient  vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  lake 
or  stream.)  The  lake  banks  are  likely  to 
be  covered  with  orange  groves  sloping 
gently  upward;  the  creek  banks  with  oak 
and  sweetgum  and  wild  magnolia,  all 
hiMig  with  Spanish  moss.  Annual  ""boula- 
cades"  tour  the  Kissimmee  River,  the 
Everglades  and  other  regions  that  are 
still  so  wild  the  individual  might  not 
want  to  tackle  them  alone.  Other  boat- 


There  are  fine  tracks  for  those  whose  hobby  is  "the  improvement  of  the  breed." 
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There  arc  so  many  big  ones  in  the  teem- 
ing waters  that  not  all  of  them  get  away. 


Sun,  sea  and  fooii  arc  important 
ingredients  in  Florida  holidays. 


acades  tour  simply  for  the  fun  of  it, 
while  over  the  lakes  and  bays  individual 
boats  haul  water  skiers  and  fishermen. 

In  Florida  just  about  everybody  fishes 
—  men.  women  and  children.  You  can 
fish  from  your  own  rowboat,  from  swank 
charter  boats  that  rent  for  $30  to  $100 
a  day,  or  free  from  the  bridges,  beaches 
and  river  banks— with  a  chance  of  taking 
record-breaking  fish  from  any  of  them. 
Roy  Martin  of  Panama  City  Beach  holds 
more  world  records  for  big  fish  than 
any  other  individual  —  and  has  caught 
most  of  them  from  bridges  where  the 
fishing  is  free  to  everyone.  But  if  the  ex- 
citement of  seeing  a  tarpon  leave  the 
water  like  an  ICBM  leaving  Cape  Ca- 
naveral is  too  much  for  you,  you  can  use 
a  cane  pole  and  a  worm  on  the  bream 
beds  of  any  of  a  thousand  lakes.  Of 
course  you  still  might  hook  into  a  14- 
pound  bass  and  come  down  with  a  heart 


attack— but  then  we  all  have  to  go  some- 
time. 

More  has  been  written  about  Florida's 
fishing  than  its  hunting,  which  is  no  re- 
flection on  the  hunting.  Around  Punta 
Gorda  in  the  south,  Tallahassee  in  the 
north,  and  various  spots  in  between, 
there  is  some  of  the  country's  best  quail 
shooting.  Along  Fisheating  Creek  you 
can  bag  wild  tcrkey  in  the  morning,  and 


happen  to  want  to  do  it  the  hard  way. 

Almost  200  years  ago  William  Bar- 
tram  described  Florida  as  a  land  which 
■"furnishes  such  a  plenty  and  variety  of 
supplies  for  the  nourishment  and  variety 
of  animals,  that  1  can  venture  to  assert 
that  no  part  of  the  globe  so  abounds  with 
wild  game  and  creatures  fit  for  the  food 
of  man."  There  have  been  changes  made 
since  Bartram  was  here,  but  nature  itself 


51  v*TS^BS5«EE®lv23r*?^^^^Sas 

One  of  the  big  spectacles  that  a 


Hunters  find  plenty  of  game.  These 
targets  are  a  Hotk  of  Cianada  geese. 


fill  in  the  rest  of  the  day  catching  lunker 
bass.  In  the  late  autumn  the  marshes 
around  St.  Marks  are  flooded  with  ducks 
and  geese.  In  the  Ocala  National  Forest 
there  are  deer  and  bear  with  organized 
hunts  for  the  bow  and  arrow  men,  if  you 


re  frequently  staged  at  Miami's  Orange  liowl. 

is  unchanged  and  still  "furnishes  a  plenty 
and  variety  of  supplies  for  the  nourish- 
ment and  variety  of  animals."  And  the 
State  is  making  a  determined  effort  to 
preserve  some  of  what  nature  so  bounti- 
fully supplied.  The  odds  are  there  will 
be  superb  hunting  in  Florida  for  a  long, 
long  time  to  come. 

If  you  like  to  do  your  hunting  with  a 
camera,  or  with  just  the  naked  eye,  then 
the  parks  offer  wonderful  opportunities 
that  far  too  few  persons  take  advantage 
of.  There  are  dozens  of  them  but  my 
personal  favorite  is  the  Myakka  River 
State  Park  near  Bradenton.  Here  I  once 
saw  three  wild  turkey  gobblers  so  ab- 
sorbed in  fighting  over  a  hen  that  I  was 
able  to  walk  up  and  pull  them  apart  by 
the  tails.  Once,  within  20  feet  of  the  dirt 
road  that  winds  through  the  park,  I  saw 
a  mother  bobcat  with  her  kittens.  At 
night  I  have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen 
deer  caught  in  the  headlights  of  a  car 
at  one  time,  their  eyes  blazing  like  giant 
opals. 

This  park,  like  a  number  of  others, 
has  cabins  (rustic  but  comfortable),  a 
trailer  park  and  camp  ground. 

It  takes  the  average  newcomer  to  a 
(Continued  on  pai>e  36) 
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THIS  MONTH'S  SUBJECT: 


PRESENTING  BOTH  SIDES  OF  BIG  ISSUES  FACING  THE  NATION 

A  Four- Year  Term  for  Members 

of  the  House  of  Representatives? 


(PRO)  the  past  session  of  Con- 
gress I  inti'oduced  Joint  Resolution 
601  calling  for  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  a  four-year  term 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  resolution  envisions  a  four-year 
term  on  a  staggered  basis  and  thus 
would  retain  the  original  purpose  of  a 
two-year  term  —  to  have  in  one  House  of  the  Congress 
the  fresh  viewpoint  of  the  people  every  two  years. 
With  election  of  one-half  of  the  House  and  one-third 
of  the  Senate  every  two  years,  the  current  thinking  of 
the  people  would  be  accurately  reflected. 

The  two-year  term,  set  in  1787,  was  intended  to 
compel  House  Members  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
their  constituents.  Today  modern  means  of  travel  and 
communication  permit  the  Representative  to  maintain 
close  ties  with  his  constituents. 

The  world  has  grown  so  complex,  as  has  our  Federal 
Government,  that  Representatives  must  spend  much 
more  time  in  performing  their  duties.  As  a  result, 
Congressional  sessions  are  much  longer  and  the  work 
of  committees  much  more  extensive.  This  is  due  to  the 
number  of  bills  and  resolutions  presented  —  more  than 
20,000  measures  were  introduced  in  the  House, alone 
during  the  85th  Congress,  as  contrasted  with  142  in 
the  1st  Congress.  In  addition.  Congressional  mail, 
which  averaged  15  letters  a  week  in  1910.  now  averages 
200  letters  a  day  per  Member. 

Because  all  revenue-raising  and  appropriation 
measures  originate  in  the  House,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  experienced  Members  remain  in  that 
body.  One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  two-year 
House  term  is  the  temptation  for  a  seasoned  Member 
to  run  for  the  Senate  because  of  the  six-year  term. 

Campaign  costs,  on  the  increase,  are  almost  prohibi- 
tive and  discourage  capable  individuals  from  entering 
Congressional  races.  A  four-year  term  would  make 
the  office  more  attractive. 

A  freshman  Congressman,  in  his  second  session, 
must  divide  his  thoughts  between  re-election  and  the 
legislative  work  by  which  his  constituents  will  judge 
him.  A  four-year  term  would  provide  a  more  adequate 
period  in  which  the  voters  could  assess  the  ability  and 
calibre  of  their  Representative. 


Newell  A.  George  (D) 
Member  oi  Congress  from  the  2nd  District  of  Kansas 


(CON) 


How  much  easier  it  would 
be  if  we,  Representatives,  did  not  have 
to  run  for  office  every  two  years,  and 
were  able  to  run  every  four  years!  My 
advocacy  of  the  two-year  term  is  based 
on  what  is  best  for  the  American 
people.  The  theory  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  was  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
;3ntatives  should  be  responsive  to  the 
people  —  hence  a  short  term.  What  was  good  for  the 
people  in  1787  is  still  good  for  the  people  in  1960.  It  is 
even  more  meaningful  now  in  this  jet  age  with  com- 
munications instantaneous  and  space  relative. 


The  Senate  is  a  continuing,  independent  body, 
elected  for  a  six-year  tenure,  with  only  a  third  of  its 
membership  up  for  re-election  every  second  year.  But 
the  entire  membership  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  terminated  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  the 
House  must  be  reorganized  at  the  beginning  of  every 
Congress.  It  must  be  quickly  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  since  re-election  depends  on  this  respon- 
siveness. 


A  Representative  should  have  in  mind  not  only  the 
good  of  the  nation,  but  the  particular  needs  and 
demands  of  his  constituency.  If  the  voters  of  a  con- 
gressional district  do  not  approve  of  their  representa- 
tion in  the  House  they  have  the  opportunity  every  two 
years  of  replacing  it.  The  voters  cannot  anticipate 
issues  four  years  in  advance. 

Each  of  the  Members  represents  a  small  section  of 
our  country  and  its  needs.  When  mining,  oil  produc- 
tion, agriculture,  water  conservation,  housing,  or  any 
specific  activity  is  of  prime  concern  to  the  home  dis- 
trict, its  Member's  utmost  endeavors  are  bent  toward 
its  particular  advancement. 


It  would  not  be  wise  to  loosen  the  public  halter  of 
control  on  the  greatest  link  between  the  popular  will 
and  government  in  an  era  when  big  government  is 
more  and  more  inclined  to  ignore  public  will,  and 
when  an  increasing  number  of  appointive,  rather  than 
elective,  public  servants  is  deciding  matters  vital  to 
the  public  welfare  without  consulting  the  public. 


Francis  E.  Dorn  (H) 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  12th  District  of  New  York 
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KENTUCKY  4-WAR  BONUS 
REALLY  LASHED  UP: 

The  Kentucky  bonus,  theoretically 
payable  to  qualifying  vets  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  WWl,  WW2  and  the  Korean 
Conflict  as  of  last  July  1  is  really  lashed 
up  .  .  .  Three  lawsuits  have  blocked  all 
payment  so  far,  and  the  Attorney  General's 
best  guess  is  that  they  will  delay  any 
payment  for  six  months  at  least, 
possibly  much  more. 

This  difficulty  is  piled  on  top  of  the 
unfortunate  provision  that  Kentucky  vets 
who  lived  out  of  state  last  Nov.  3  aren't 
eligible  anyway. 

There's  not  much  cheer  "Newsletter" 
can  give  any  Kentucky  vets  on  the 
situation,  except  that  the  state  government 
has  made  it  clear  it  hopes  both  diffi- 
culties can  be  erased  .  .  .  Anyway,  the 
state  wants  all  resident  vets  to  get 
their  applications  in  pronto,  in  spite  of 
the  delay  caused  by  lawsuits. 

It  also  invites  all  the  non-residents 
who  went  to  war  as  Kentucky  residents  to 
apply  for  the  bonus  .  .  .  Most  of  them  will 
get  nothing  unless  the  law  is  changed 
.  .  .  But  it  is  felt  that  a  liberal 
application  of  the  law  may  permit  paying 
some  under  the  present  law  while  the 
application  of  others  may  pay  off 
in  the  future. 

Write:  Veterans  Division,  Dept  of 
Military  Affairs,  P.O.  Box  600, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

PARTY  PLATFORMS  ON  VETS  AFFAIRS 
STRONGER  IN  PRINCIPLE  THAN  DETAILg 

On  page  27  we  publish  the  complete 
veterans'  platforms  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  .  .  .  How  can  a 
veteran  evaluate  these  platforms?  .  .  . 
Each  has  weaknesses  (attribute  them  to 
politics)  in  the  eyes  of  anyone  who  knows 
veterans  affairs  —  but  substantially  their 
strength  exceeds  their  weakness. 

The  important  thing  in  both  planks  is 
that  both  major  political  parties  endorse 
the  basic  principles  on  which  a  sound 
national  veterans  program  depends. 


The  Republican  platform  seems  skimpy, 
but  its  few  words  —  while  they  omit 
perhaps  too  much  —  support  the  bedrock  on 
which  the  national  vets'  program 
has  been  built. 

The  Democratic  platform  is  more 
detailed  ...  In  essence  it  too  affirms 
what  has  been  found  essential,  and  by 
being  longer  than  the  Republican  platform 
it  gives  the  Democrats  less  room  in 
which  to  move  away  from  a  sound  vets 
program  without  violating  its  word. 

Biggest  weakness  of  the  Democrat 
platform  is  the  too-vague  paragraph  about 
WWl  vets  .  .  .  WWl  vets  might  expect 
more  from  this  than  it  says   .    .    .  Neither 
party  in  Congress  has  given  any 
indication  in  15  years  that  it  would 
seriously  consider  any  special  benefit 
program  for  WWl  vets  .  .  .  Neither  has  a 
President  of  either  party  .  .  .  The 
American  Legion  has  long  viewed,  and  does 
now  view,  anything  significant  in  this 
direction  as  a  legislative  impossibiltiy . 

Biggest  weakness  of  the  Republican 
platform  is  that  it  has  left  much  more 
room  in  which  to  wiggle. 

In  recent  years,  both  parties  have 
records  in  veterans  affairs  which  —  in 
balance — are  good. 

PRESIDENT  SIGNED 
TWO  YEAR  EXTENSION 
OF  WW2  GI  HOME  LOANSt 

Early  in  July,  President  Eisenhower 
signed  the  Ayers  Bill,  which  extended  the 
GI  home  loan  guaranty  and  the  GI  direct 
loan  guarantee  program  for  WW2  veterans 
for  another  two  years  .    .    .  "Newsletter" 
reported  in  August  that  there  were  rumors 
the  extension  would  be  vetoed  .  .  .  But 
it  was  not  .  .  .  Program  now  continues 
until  July  25,  1962. 

SERIOUSLY  DISABLED  VETS - 
WHAT  THE  U.S.  PAYS  THEM: 

A  new  law  was  reported  here  last 
month,  creating  a  new  class  of  seriously 
disabled  veterans  .   .   .  The  law  is  Public 
Law  86-633  ...  It  creates  a  class  of 
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war-disabled  vets  called  "housebound."  .  .  . 
A  "housebound"  vet  must  have  100%  war- 
disability  ...   In  addition  he  must  have 
60%  measurable  war-disability  in  addition 
to  the  disabilities  that  satisfied  the 
100%  rating  .  .  .  And  he  must  be  per- 
manently "housebound"  as  a  result  of  his 
disabilities,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  ...  A  veteran  rated 
"housebound"  by  meeting  the  above  conditions 
gets  his  100%  service-connected  compensa- 
tion of  $225  a  month,  and  an  extra  $40,  for 
c.  total  of  $265  ...  As  it  emerged  in  law, 
this  seems  a  good,  and  well-deserved 
provision  .  .  .  The  "housebound"  concept 
came  from  the  now-defunct  Bradley  Commis- 
sion .  .  .  Since  the  Legion  condemned  and 
helped  defeat  most  of  the  Bradley  recommen- 
dations— and  said  why — it  is  proper  to 
acknowledge  here  the  contribution  of  that 
Commission — as  well  as  the  President 
and  Congress — in  the  matter  of  the 
"housebound . " 

Sadly,  in  the  field  of  war-disabili- 
ties, 100%  is  not  the  most  disability  a 
veteran  can  have  .  .  .  There  are  conditions 
arising  from  war-injury  far  worse  than 
100%  and  worse  than  "housebound"  .  .  . 
Indeed,  of  the  110,809  vets  with  100% 
war-disability.  Congress  has  recognized 
worse  conditions  that  are  suffered  by  a 
total  of  13,666  living  war  veterans  today 
...  A  special  rate  of  $309  a  month  goes  to 
war-disabled  veterans  who  are  so  helpless 
that  they  need  regular  aid  and  attendance 
.  .  .  Because  many  of  these  have  not  one, 
but  two  or  three  disabilities  any  one  of 
which  is  100%,  some  of  them  get  (and  deserve) 
even  more  than  the  $309  .  .  .  There  are 
2,829  living  war  veterans  in  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance  because  of  war  injuries 
among  the  13,666  vets  who  get  $309  or  more 
a  month  compensation  .  .  .  $359  a  month 
is  paid  to  2,388  veterans  who  have  either 
lost  two  limbs  at  or  above  a  joint  or  are  so 
blind  that  they  see  only  dim  light  .  .  . 
$401  a  month  goes  to  370  living  veterans 
who  have  lost  two  limbs  so  close  to  hip  or 
shoulder  that  they  cannot  use  an  artificial 
limb,  or  who  have  lost  both  eyes  entirely 
.  .  .  $450  a  month  goes  to  572  living  veterans 
who  have  a  combination  of  any  two  of  the 
above  extra-disabling  conditions  as  a 
result  of  wartime  military  service  .  .  . 
Amounts  up  to  $450  a  month  go  to  6,275 
living  veterans  whose  disabilities  do  not 
neatly  fit  these  descriptions  but  who  are 
just  as  badly  off  .  .  .  The  law  has  permitted 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 


qualify  them  for  extra  compensation  based 
on  special  circumstances  that  no  law  could 
foresee  .  .  .  The  highest  possible  compen- 
sation for  a  war-disabled  veteran  is  $600  a 
month  .  .  .  God  forbid  you  should  qualify. 

VA  BUDGET  PASSED, 
AND  IS  SATISFACTORY; 

The  President  in  July  signed  into  law 
Public  Law  86-262  ...  It  includes  the 
Veterans  Administration  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961  .  .  . 
Total  new  VA  budget  is  $5,363,302,000 
(about  4y2  billion  less  than  the  highest  VA 
cost  of  all  in  1950,  when  it  spent  9.75 
billion) .  The  entire  new  VA  budget  is 
about  210  million  higher  than  last  year  .  .  . 
21^/i  million  goes  for  medical  research, 
which  is  up  about  4.1  million  from  last  year 
.  .  .  The  American  Legion  finds  the  new/ 
budget  satisfactory  in  most  respects, 
though  it  believes  that  the  amount  for 
out-patient  treatment  for  service- 
connected  veterans'  disabilities  is  too 
little  .  .  .  Over  many  recent  years  the 
Legion  has  been  involved  in  long-drawn-out 
struggles  to  bring  off  a  proper  VA  budget 
each  year  .  .  .  Various  influences  in  and  out 
of  the  government  sought  to  impair  or 
destroy  vital  VA  services  by  snipping  the 
purse-strings  ...  We  made  plenty  of  noise 
then,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
Legion  this  year  for  a  largely  adequate 
Veterans  Administration  budget  that  was 
passed  without  the  usual  shenanigans. 

MORE  FEDERAL  AID  FOR 

STATE  VETERANS  HOMES: 

On  July  12,  President  Eisenhower  signed 
Public  Law  86-625  ...  It  provides  $2.50 
a  day  of  federal  support  for  veterans  of 
federal  military  service  who  are  maintained 
in  state  veterans'  homes,  with  a  maximum 
of  $912.50  per  year  per  veteran  .  .  .  This 
is  an  increase  over  the  previous  maximum  of 
$700  per  year  .  .  .  The  American  Legion 
had  supported  the  act. 

LEGION  SURVEYS  WORKINGS 
OF  NEW  PENSION  BILL: 

The  new  veterans  pension  law  went  into 
effect,  July  1  .  .  .  American  Legion 
rehabilitation  officials  immediately  began 
a  survey  of  its  operation  .  .  .  They  expect 
a  picture  of  the  workings  of  the  law  based 
on  early  experience  to  be  ready  in  time  for 
the  National  American  Legion  Convention 
in  Miami-Beach  in  October. 
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Here  Are  The  Veterans  Planks 
Of  The  2  Major  Party  Platforms 


TraditionalK'.  Tlie  American  Legion 
sta\s  out  ot  politics.  For  the  sake  of  the 
\  eterans  how  e\  er,  tlie  national  organiza- 
tion is  naturall}'  interested  in  what  the 
l\\  )  major  political  parties  advocate  is 
lu'st  lor  the  \  eteran  and  his  famih . 

It  is  of  particular  interest  in  a  presi- 
dcnt  al  election  year  —  sucli  as  this  is. 

For  that  reason.  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  is  publishing  the  veterans 
plmks  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Ivcniiblican  part\  platforms  as  the\ 
were  adopted  b\  the  delegates  at  the 
recent  eon\entions  held  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago. 

Democratic 

"\\'e  adhere  to  the  American  tradition 
found  in  the  Phmouth  Colon)'  in  New 
F/igland  in  1636  which  holds  that  .  .  . 
'any  soldier  injured  in  defense  of  the 
colo!i\'  shall  be  maintained  competenth 
b\'  the  co]on\  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.' 

"W  e  jilcdge  adeciuate  compensation 
for  those  with  service-connected  dis- 
ab  lities.  We  pledge  pensions  adequate 
for  a  full  and  dignified  life  for  disabled 
and  distressed  veterans  and  for  need\ 


sur\  i\  ors  of  deceased  \  eterans. 

"Veterans  of  World  War  1,  whose 
federal  benefits  ha\  e  not  matched  those 
ot  veterans  of  subsef|uent  service,  will 
receive  the  special  attention  of  the 
Democratic  part\  looking  towaid 
equitable  adjustments. 

"We  endorse  expanded  programs  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  disabled 
veterans,  and  educations  for  orphans  of 
ser\ieemen. 

"The  qualit\  of  medical  care  fur- 
nished to  the  disabled  \etcrans  has 
deteriorated  under  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration. We  shall  work  for  an  in- 
creased availability  of  facilities  for  all 
veterans  in  need  and  we  will  mo\  e  with 
particular  urgency  to  fulfill  the  need  for 
expanded  domiciliaiy  and  nursing  home 
facilities. 

"We  shall  continue  the  \  eterans  honic 
loan  guarantee  and  direct  loan  programs 
and  educational  benefits  patterned  after 
the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights." 

Republican 

"We  believe  that  militar\  service  in 
the  defense  of  our  republic  against  ag- 
gressors who  ha\  e  sought  to  destro\'  the 


freedom  and  dignitv  of  man  imposes 
upon  the  nation  a  special  responsibih'U 
to  those  who  ha\c  ser  ved.  To  meet  this 
responsibility,  we  pledge: 

"Continuance  of  the  \'eterans  Admin- 
istration as  an  independent  agency. 

"The  highest   possible   standard  ol 
medical  care  with  increasing  emi)hasis 
on  rehabilitation." 
Other  Planks 

Some  planks  of  both  part\  jilatforms 
\  ary  from  American  Legion  policies.  The 
Democrats  would  wipe  out  the  ConnalK 
Reservation,  which  protects  t^S.  ]aiv 
from  being  brought  imder  jurisdiction 
of  the  \Vorl(]  Court.  The  Republican 
platform  is  for  "the  extension  of  the  rule 
of  law"  in  international  affairs— a  statc-- 
ment  that  depends  on  what's  unsaid. 

The  Legion  opposes  ending  the  Con- 
nallx'  Amendment,  fa\ors  "extension  of 
the  rule  of  law"  internationalK-  onh  if  il 
clearly  avoids  surrendering  internal  law 
to  international  jmisdiction. 

Roth  i^ai  ties  fa\()r  vast  increases  in 
imnii^idfioii  from  abroad.  The  Legion 
supiiorts  the  present  immigration  law. 

Both  parties  fa\'or  direct  federal  aid 
to  local  pid)lic  schools.  The  Legion  has 
reser\ations  to  .such  a  projiosal,  which 
neither  platform  mentions— namcK'  the 
avoidance  of  federal  control  of  public 
schools.  Federal  control  follows  the  fed- 
eral dollar.  The  Legion  cannot  faxoi  a 
platform  that  ignores  this  danger. 


AMEIUCAN  LEGION  BOYS'  NATION  DELEGATES  LEAKN  BY  DOING 


BOYS  \.\TIO\,  a  major  \()utli  program  sponsort'd  annually  at 
tlie  nation's  capital,  tfaclies  top  ranking  higli  school  stncients 
selected  from  o\  er  20,000  .\mcrican  Legion  Boys'  State  "legis- 
lators" the  rudiments  of  federal  go\ 't  organization  and  citizen 
responsibilities.  This  >ear's  group  —  the   15th  —  convened  at 


ui  M,,r>l,nnl  L.nnptis,  JuK  22-2').  Left  -1900 
Boys'  Nation  President  Lucien  P.  DiFazio.  Jr.,  of  Wetlicrsfield. 
Conn,  (right)  and  Boys'  Nation  Seet>-  of  State  Ceorgc  Stewart 
of  Sylacauga,  Ala.  (left)  meet  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Ilerter.  Right  —  A  group  of  delegates  go  to  church  services. 
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IT  TOOK  3       s  to  rLcri\  e  56,000  Scouts  at  tlie  Colorado  Springs  Jamboree. 


Scouts'  50th -Year  Jamboree  in  Colorado 

Offered  America  a  Peek  at  its  Future 


RUNNING  UP  state  Ha^s  at  "colors." 


Shown  hehe  are  a  few  pliotos  <if  the 
Goklt'ii  Anni\ersar\  Xaticjiial  Jamboree 
i  t  tlie  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  held  on 
a  Colorado  lanch  at  tlie  eas'ern  base  nl 
the  Rock\  Mountains,  beneatii  the 
towering  summit  of  Pike"s  Peak,  sand- 
wiched between  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Academy  and  the  City  of  Colorado 
Springs,  during  the  fourth  week  of  July 
]  960. 

The  .American  Legion,  whose  posts 
sponsor  more  than  4,000  local  Cub 
Scout,  Boy  Scout  and  E.xplorer  units, 
joined  with  dozens  of  other  national  and 
local  ci\  ic,  fraternal,  veteran  and  service 
clubs,  as  w  ell  as  churches  and  PTA's  in 
salutirig  the  Bo\  Scouts  of  America  on 
their  fiftieth  birthday  Jamboree. 

More  than  56,000  Cubs,  Scouts  and 


Explorers  from  every  corner  of  our  na- 
tion and  man\  foreign  lands,  together 
with  thousands  of  \olunteer  adult  lead- 
ers, made  the  huge  tent  encampment  on 
the  plains  the  fourth  largest  city  in 
Colorado  during  its  week  long  adventure 
in  outdoor  Ii\ing,  learning  and  com- 
panionship. 

One  out  of  e\ery  fOO  of  America's 
more-than-fi\  e-million  Scouts  was  on 
hand  to  make  the  Jamboree  also  the  big- 
gest single  demonstration  in  the  nation 
of  the  best  side  of  .American  youth. 

The  youngsters,  who  included  more 
than  2,000  Legion-sponsored  scouts, 
lived  up  to  e\ery  precept  of  the  Scout 
Oath,  Scout  Law  and  the  concept  of 
serx'ice  to  God  and  country.  The  Jam- 
boree was  no  meie  exercise  in  being 
mosquito  bait.  (In  fact,  Colorado  pro- 
\ided  \irtually  no  mosquitoes  for  its 
tenting  \'oung  guests).  E\ery  hour  of 
e\  ery  day  was  packed  w  ith  new  experi- 
ences. E\ery  scout  had  the  opportunity 
to  add  to  his  official  list  of  scouting 
achiex  ements.  as  \  irtuallv  every  one  of 
the  .56.000  did. 


In  his  own  camping  c(3mmunity  each 
scout  again  demonstrated  his  .self- 
reliance  and  dependability  by  assuming 
his  share  of  his  Jamboree  troop's  daily 
responsibilities. 

And  in  numerous  special  areas  thou- 
sands of  scouts  demonstrated  to  tlieir 
fellows  their  ow-n  special  skills  and 
crafts,  which  ranged  from  music  and 
dancing,  through  forest  ranging,  to  sjich 
remarkable  skills  as  publicly  manufac- 
turing n\'lon  in  an  exhibition  on  the 
Colorado  plain. 

The  I960  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  was  a 
great  un\eiling  of  the  t\'pe  of  uiihead- 
lined  youths  and  adult  leaders  who  bid 
to  make  America "s  difficult  future  e\  en 
luore  glorious  than  her  equally  difficult 
past. 

This  magazine  and  this  organization 
salute  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  —  its 
professional  and  volunteer  leaders:  its 
Scouts;  its  Cubs  and  its  Exploreis  — 
and  all  Americans,  young  and  old,  w  ho 
are  of  the  same  timbre  and  faith  as  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.— R.  B.  Pitki.x 

PHOTOS   BY   THE  AUTHOD 


COAST  TO  COAST.  These  Scouts  at  the  Jamboree  from  Maine  by  Legion  Post  34,  St.  George,  Mainc-witli  their  leader,  Arthur 
and  Washington  symoblize  the  4,000-plus  Scout  units  spon-  Frieder.  .At  right.  Scouts  from  Troops  302  and  310,  both  spon- 
sored by  Legion  posts.  At  left,  boys  from  Troop  246,  sponsored       sored  by  American  Legion  Post  66  in  Edmonds,  Washington. 
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MANY  GROUPS,  ALL  FOR  YOUTH.  1  lags  at  left  rtpicstnt 
some  of  tlie  many  nat'l  organizations  that  support  Scouting, 
some  of  whose  officials  are  in  photo.  They  include  ser\  ice  clubs, 
fraternal  orders,  \ets  organizations,  churches,  PTA's.  At  right, 
Robert  V'ick,  of  Camden,  Alabama,  personifies  the  common 


interest  of  many  groups  in  American  youth.  At  Jamboree,  he 
wore  the  imiform  of  tiie  Scouts'  Explorer  Post  94  in  ("amden. 
This  year  he  was  \  ice-president  of  Alabama's  Futme  Farmers 
of  America.  Last  Jime  lie  was  a  delegate  to  Alal^ania's  American 
Legion  Boys  State,  from  Camden's  American  Legion  Post  64. 


GOD  AND  COUNTRY.  While  oddball  adults  urge  irresponsi-  Scouts  attend  Protestant  ser\  ices-led  by  Dr.  Kdwin  T.  Dahl- 

bility  on  young  -Americans  in  the  name  of  "noncomformity".  berg,  president.  Xat'l  Council  of  Churches.  Meanwhile  Scouts 

the  Boy  Scouts  uphold  the  traditions,  customs,  faiths  and  lo\  al-  of  other  faitlis  worsliipped  at  other  serv  ices.  Ai  riglit.  Scouts 

ties  of  God-fearing  and  c  i\  ilized  people.  At  left,  nearl>  -30, 000  salute  tlie  flag  of  tlie  United  States  at  morning  Hag  raising. 


GRASS  ROOTS: 

\  isi(  (<)  a  Small  Post 

"Thank  \ou  for  the  shoes.  It  is  the 
first  pair  of  new  shoes  I  ever  had  in  mv 
life." 

So  wrote  a  schoolchild  to  American 
Legion  Post  5,  in  Raton,  New  Me.xico, 
recently.  It  was  but  one  sentence  from  a 
pile  of  similar  letters  recently  read  at  a 
Post  meeting  by  Adjutant  Filberto  Ruiz. 

Raton  (pop  8,000)  is  a  partialh-  de- 
pressed community.  It  flourished  when 


the  Colorado-Xew  Mexico  coal  fields 
flourished.  But  western  coal  is  suffering 
and  Raton  —  though  high  and  bright 
and  beautiful  —  feels  the  pinch  heie  and 
there. 

With  miners  frequently  out  of  work, 
school  nurse  Etta  Leason  is  in  a  key  spot 
to  know  of  children  whose  fathers  can't 
always  pro\  ide  what  they  need  —  such 
as  shoes  .  .  .  and  such  as  eyeglasses, 
milk  and  medicine  too. 

Etta  Leason  is  a  W\\'I  nurse  —  and 
she's  Child  Welfare  chairman  of  Raton's 


American  Legion  Post  n.  Raton's  207 
Legionnaires  are  a  soft  toucli  for  any- 
thing Etta  asks.  So  several  hundred 
dollars  a  year  of  Post  fimds  go  for  shoes, 
milk,  e\eglasses  and  medicine  lor  chil- 
dren whom  Etta  decides  needs  them  — 
and  Filberto  Ruiz  reads  letters  of  thanks 
from  the  children  at  Post  meetings. 

By  itself,  that  would  demonstrate  that 
a  small  Legion  post  in  a  small  town  —  a 
post  e\  en  without  a  post  home  —  needn't 
sit  t\\  iddling  its  thinnbs  wondering  what 
(Continued  on  ncxi  jnige) 
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THE 
NATIONAL 
COMMANDER 
SAID: 


Quotes  from  messages,  aiiicles  and 
addresses  of  Nat'l  Commander  Martin 
B.  MeKnealhj. 

"The  American  people,  no  matter 
what  their  political  partisanship,  should 
hold  ill  higli  and  universal  esteem  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
unde\  iating  will  to  confer  with  other 
nations  and  thereby  find  the  formula  by 
which  the  peace  will  be  preserved  .  .  ." 
Henderson,  Kij.,  Jioie  1960. 

"Ill  mans  ceaseless  struggle  to  be 
free,  he  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
eiioiiiKais  costs  of  war.  It  is  the  melan- 
choly lecord  of  fallen  man,  that  his 
moti\ati()ns  conflict  and  collide  .  .  ." 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  May  1960. 

"Communism  proposes  that  life  is 
material  and  a  man  is  a  product  of 
nature  with  no  piupose,  no  will,  and  no 
soul.  This  is  a  harsh  doctrine  but  be- 
cause they  have  succeeded  in  dressing  it 
up  with  appeals  to  ideals  and  equalit} , 
they  ha\  e  succeeded  in  winning  in  many 
instances,  the  battle  for  the  heart  and 
minds  of  men  .  .  ."  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Dee. 
1959. 

"The  failure  of  our  people  to  prescr\  e 
their  historical  memories  and  the  per- 
plexities of  the  people  on  the  ultimate 
issue  of  oiu'  da\'  has  brought  us  to  a  low 
el)b  ill  |iatriotism  .  .  ."'  Henderson,  Ky.. 
June  1960. 

"Freedom  and  the  cause  of  America 
must  ne\  er  be  computed  in  the  terms  oi 
dollars  and  cents.  The  only  item  to  be 
considered  is  the  cost  of  men's  liv  e  s  .  . 
S7.  fjmis.  Mo..  Mail  I960. 

"1  lie  peace  of  the  world  depends  on 
Ihc  abiiily  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent war  through  maintaining  a  strong 
deterrent  force.  We  must  have  a  lorce 
ill  which  missiles  and  manned  aircraft 
play  e((iiall\  piominent  roles  .  .  ."  l.os 
Angeles.  Calif..  Jan.  1960. 

"It  is  across  the  bargaining  ta])le  that 
woild  peace  must  be  preserv  ed,  a  table 
round  which  must  be  gathered,  men 
who  can  confer  and  understand  the  uni- 
versal longing  lor  peace  bv  all  the  pco- 
ple  .  .  ."  Henderson.  Ky.,  June  1960. 

"It  is  a  ciu'ious  day  in  which  we  live 
when  non-conformism  without  reasons 
wins  praise  over  good  manners  and  the 
acceptance  of  certain  basic  values  .  .  ." 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  June  1960. 


VISIT  TO  A  SMALL  POST 

(Continued  from  })revious  page) 

to  do.  But  while  the  Raton  Legionnaires 
are  never  going  to  own  a  million-dollar 
country  club,  they  manage  to  do  a  few 
other  things  that  earn  the  \  ear-in-year- 
out  support  of  207  local  war  veterans, 
none  of  whom  gets  any  personal  advan- 
tage at  all  being  a  Legionnaire. 

They  sponsor  the  annual  Heart  Fund 
($120  this  year  from  a  Legion-sponsored 
Harlem  Glol^e  Trotters  basketball  ex- 
hibition) . 

Nine  or  ten  needy  families  (reallv' 
needy)  get  fat  baskets  of  groceries  at 
Christmas. 

Five  Raton  boys  get  to  New  Mexico 
Boys  State. 

The  next  towns  are  too  far  to  make 
Legion  Junior  Baseball  schedules  feasi- 
ble, but  Little  League  gets  25  Legion 
dollars. 

The  Legion  Oratorical  contest  flour- 
i.shes  in  Rat(m  High  School,  and  the 
winning  student  goes  to  the  district 
(and  state,  if  he  survives)  oratorical 
contests.  Teacher  goes  too,  at  Legion 
expense. 

Things  like  that. 

It  all  costs  money.  Most  of  the  $$ 
come  from  sponsoring  a  clean,  whole- 
some, traveling  carni\al  in  Raton  every 
summer  —  the  good  kind,  with  lots  of 
fun  and  no  gyps. 

More  Raton  Legionnaires  than  we 
could  name  here  work  at  the  carnival. 
They  don't  get  paid,  but  they  tiun  out 
to  help  park  cars,  because  if  parking  is 
orderly  the  carni\al  will  do  more  busi- 
ness and  the  Legion  will  earn  more 
money  (a  percentage)  and  Miss  Etta 
Leason,  the  school  nurse,  can  spend 
more  on  her  owni  sayso  for  kids  who 
need  it. 

We  can't  list  everybodv  who  carries 
the  ball  for  the  post  —  but  there  are 
alwavs  at  least  one  or  two  dedicated 
guvs  who  make  sure  everything  keeps 
going  in  every  Legion  Post.  Everybodv 
in  Raton  would  agree  that  WWf  vet  Al 
Olson  and  WW2  vet  "Squeeze"  Ruiz 
are  IIk'  dav-in,  dav'-out  Legion  wheel- 
horses. 

What's  so  special  about  baton  Post  5? 
Nothing  at  all. 

It's  just  a  mirror  of  thousands  of  other 
so-calU'd  "small  posts  '  that  are  the  back- 
bone of  The  American  Legion.  CJhange 
the  characters  and  the  local  details  and 
it  might  be  the  story  of  your  post.  A 
good  storv .  in  a  jilain  humble  wav'.  too. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION: 

Accent  On  Vonili 

Like  the  two  conventions  held  In'  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  in 


Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  recently,  The 
American  Legion  will  also  feature  youth- 
ful leaders  of  the  nation  at  its  own  Na- 
tional Convention  to  be  held  in  Miami 
Beach  next  month.  But  these  leaders 
are  not  in  the  field  of  politics. 

Rather,  Uiey  are  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  Legion's  1960  American- 
ism programs  dedicated  to  youth.  Such 
programs  as  the.se  will  be  represented: 
Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation,  Junior 
Baseball,  Boy  Scouts,  High  School  Ora- 
toricals  and  others. 

Lanny  D.  Unruh,  17.  of  Newton, 
Kan.,  the  1960  national  cliampion  of 
The  American  Legion's  High  Scliool 
Oratorical  Contest  already  has  made  a 
major  hit  before  a  national  television 
audience.  He  addressed  the  delegates 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  its  opening  session  on  July  25.  He  will 
also  address  the  delegates  to  the  Le- 
gion's convention  at  its  opening  session 
on  Tues.,  Oct.  18. 

Other  youths  who  are  scheduled  to 
address  the  delegates  on  the  same  day 
include  an  Eagle  Scout  from  a  troop 
sponsored  by  an  American  Legion  Post, 
the  American  Legion  Junior  Baseball 
Player  of  the  Year,  and  the  President  oi 
Bo\s  Nation. 

They  will  be  special  guests  at  the 
Senior  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  finals  to 
be  held  in  Miami's  Orange  Bowl  on 
Sunday  evening,  Oct.  16. 

They  will  ride  as  distinguished  guests 
in  the  big  and  colorful  parade  down  the 
streets  of  Miami  Beach  on  Monday, 
Oct.  17.  Later  they  will  occupy  special 
seats  on  the  main  reviewing  stand  to 
witness  the  remainder  of  the  parade. 

They  will  be  seated  on  the  main 
stage  at  the  opening  session  of  the  con- 
vention on  Tuesday,  Oct.  18. 

And  finally,  they  will  be  guests  ol 
the  Nat'l  Cmdr  at  his  dinner  on  Tuesdav' 
evening,  Oct.  18. 

It  will  be  a  fitting  way  lor  'Hie  Amer- 
ican Legion  to  express  its  tliaiiks  to  tlic 
vouth  of  America. 

Other  Activities 

In  other  convention  activities,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  F.B.I., 
will  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  open- 
ing day  session  on  Tuesdav,  Oct.  18. 
U.  S.  Congresswoman  Katharine  St. 
George  (Rep.-N.Y.)  will  also  address 
the  delegates  on  this  dav'. 

-Additional  convention  speakers  will 
be:  George  Meany,  President,  AFL-CIO; 
Robert  Hill,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico; 
and  U.S.  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Democratic  presidential  nomiiu^e  —  all 
on  Wed..  Oct.  19. 

Admiral  Arleigh  Burke,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard NL  Nixon,  Republican  jiresidential 
nominee;  General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther, 
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President  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross;  Sumner  C.  Whittier,  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  .Affairs;  Miss  Clarice 
Kleine,  President  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association;  and  representatives 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  —  all  on 
Thurs.,  Oct.  20. 

Parade 

The  Legion's  huge  national  conven- 
tion parade  —  always  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  nation  —  will  commence  at  4  p.m., 
Mon.,  Oct.  17,  on  Miami  Beach. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  the  thou- 
sands of  usual  marchers,  there  will  be 
159  competing  units  representing  senior 
and  junior  drum  corps,  bands,  color 
guards,  firing  squads,  drill  teams  and 
motorcycle  units.  This  constitutes  a 
record  number  of  units  and  w  ill  include 
more  than  7,000  persons. 

Colorful  floats  will  contribute  a  "'Mi- 
ami Beach  spectacle  "  atmosphere  to  the 
parade. 

Dinner 

The  National  Commander's  Dinner  to 
Distinguished  Guests  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  18,  in  the  spa- 
cious ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Fontaine- 
bleau,  Miami  Beach.  Because  of  the 
extensive  facilities  offered  by  this  ball- 
room, women  are  invited  to  attend  the 
dinner  for  the  first  time. 

Feature  speaker  at  the  National  Com- 
mander's Dinner  will  be  George  Sokol- 
sky,  well  known  writer  for  the  New 
York  Journal-American  and  nationwide 
syndicated  columnist. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Welcome  —  to  Security  Post  38,  newly 
chartered  in  Security,  Colo.  Post  38  is 
organized  tor  the  main  purpose  of  in- 
augurating community  and  youth  serv- 
ices in  a  sprawling  unincorporated  town 
of  15,000  that  has  sprung  up  .south  of 
Colorado  Springs. 

Prevention  —  Post  74,  West  Warwick, 
R.I.,  has  held  16  polio  prevention  clinics 
since  1957.  Some  8,345  persons  have 
received  the  Salk  vaccine  shots  at  these 
clinics. 

Education  Assist  —  Post  3,  Glen  Ellyn, 
111.,  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
presented  a  $1,000  scholarship  to  a 
needy  and  worthy  male  graduate  of  the 
city's  Glenbard  West  High  School. 

More  Help  -  Post  54,  Wescasset,  Me., 
also  awards  an  annual  cash  scholarship 
award  to  a  deserving  high  school  senior. 
In  this  case  it's  S500. 

Flag  Sale -Post  24,  Aberdeen,  S.D., 
has  already  sold  900  new  50-star  flags 
to  residents  and  business  men  of  the 
community.  In  addition,  the  post  has 


presented  new  flags  to  the  city,  county, 
Old  People's  Home,  cemetery,  baseball 
park,  Northern  State  Teachers  College, 
hospital,  Boy  Scouts  and  other  civic 
groups. 

Training  Ground  -  Post  179,  San  Ansel- 
mo,  Calif.,  conducted  an  intensive  8-day 
training  course  to  accjuaint  the  young 
men  and  women  of  high  school  age  with 
the  problems  of  the  mentally,  physically 
and  emotionally  handicapped.  More 
than  70  teen-agers  took  the  course 
which  prepared  them  to  serve  as  "quali- 
fied helpers"  or  sitters  for  the  handi- 
capped children.  The  instructors  were 
experts  from  the  medical,  social,  volun- 
teer service  and  public  health  professions 
in  the  area.  The  course  has  also  provided 
a  much  needed  service  to  the  parents  of 
the  handicapped. 

Solid  Front  -  Post  760,  Hannibal,  Ohio, 
spearheaded  an  educational  campaign 
among  the  citizens  of  the  community  in 
the  promotion  of  a  school  bond  levy 
deemed  vital  to  the  rapidly  growing 
area.  The  bond  issue  had  once  been 
defeated  by  the  voters  at  the  poll.  After 
the  Legion's  education  program,  60  per- 
cent of  the  voters  favored  the  plan  and 
passed  the  levy  which  will  now  make 
possible  new  construction,  lepairs  and 
remodeling  valued  at  more  than  two 
million  dollars. 

AMERICANISM: 

Oratory  At  Rs  Best 

He  was  only  a  17-year-old  high  school 
boy  from  Newton,  Kansas,  but  he  made 
most  of  the  old  political  pros  sit  up  and 
take  notice  with  his  top-grade  forensic 


An  auto  accident  in  Minnesota  on 
July  25  suddenly  snuffed  out  the  life  of 
Nate  y.  Keller  of  Virginia,  Minn.,  one 
of  the  five  Nat'l  Vice  Commanders  of 
The  American  Legion. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  only  six 
months  that  the  Legion  has  lost  a  Nat'l 
N  ice  Commander.  The  late  Charles  G. 
McGonegal  of  Sunol,  Calif.,  died  in  a 
California  VA  hospital  in  late  January. 

Keller  was  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  41st  Nat'l  Convention  at  Minneap- 
oli,s-St.  Paul  on  Aug.  27,  1959  for  one  of 
the  nat'l  vice  commander  posts.  His  elec- 
tion to  the  high  office  came  as  a  fitting 
climax  to  his  40  years  of  dedicated  and 
distinguished  service  to  the  Legion  at 
all  its  levels  —  post,  department  and 
national. 

He  \\  as  boin  in  Eau  Claire,  Wise,  but 
moved  to  the  city  of  Virginia,  Minnesota 
with  his  folks  in  1902  —  and  he  lived 
there  ever  since.  A  graduate  of  Virginia 


presentation  of  facts  on  true  American- 
ism. 

The  youth  was  Lanny  D.  Unruh,  win- 
ner of  The  American  Legion's  1960 
National  High  School  Oratorical  Contest. 

The  scene  was  the  opening  session  of 
the  Ik'publican  National  Clonvention  in 
Chicago  on  July  25. 

Young  Unruh  was  perhaps  the  young- 
est person  ever  to  officially  address  such 
a  political  gathering  of  this  magnitude. 

"The  growth  of  a  struggling  republic 
of  13  seaboard  states  to  a  world  power," 
he  said,  "has  been  recorded  in  histoiy 
as  phenomenal.  As  we  assumed  our  lole 
of  world  leadership,  we  felt  ourseKes 
imchallenged.  As  a  people,  we  were 
prone  to  think  of  ovnseKes  as  the  'I'n- 
touchables.' 

"Today,  wiien  demociacN'  after  de- 
mocracy is  being  overthrown,  we  realize 
that  our  country  is  far  from  secure. 

"My  generation  has  no  misgivings," 
he  continued.  "We  know  that  soon  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  defend  our  coun- 
try. For  some  of  us  we  may  be  called  out 
to  fight  a  tangible  enemy  with  jets  and 
missiles. 

"But  for  all  of  us  there  are  more 
sinister  enemies  that  we  must  combat  — 
apathy,  divided  loyalties,  and  half- 
hearted allegiance  to  our  party  and  to 
our  Constitution. " 

The  young  orator,  whose  speech  was 
interrupted  five  times  by  applause  Irom 
the  convention  audience,  impressed  al) 
who  met  him. 

One  T\^  commentator  made  this  ob- 
servation of  the  lad,  "He  displays  a 
maturity  far  beyond  his  years.  He  is  a 
credit  to  the  younger  generation  and  to 
The  American  Legion  wliich  sponsored 
him.  .  ." 


Nate  Keller 

High  School,  he  later  attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dining  World  War  1,  Keller  served 


Nate  Keller,  National  Vice  Commaiifler, 

Killed  In  Minnesota  Auto  Accident 
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for  2  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  Signal 
Corps.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  as  a  sergeant. 

He  became  a  charter  member  of  the 
newly-formed  J.  Burt  Pratt  American 
Legion  Post  239  in  Virginia  soon  after 
his  discharge  from  the  Army.  The  post 
is  now  named  the  Pratt-\'olden  Post. 

In  Legion  circles,  Keller's  rise  to  the 
top  was  steady.  He  was  commander  of 
his  post  in  1922,  Minnesota  8th  Dist.  ad- 
jutant in  1926  and  commander  in  1929. 

During  1953-54,  he  was  Minnesota 
Department  Commander.  Throughout 
ail  of  these  years,  he  held  many  ap- 
pointive offices  at  the  post,  state  and 
national  levels. 

Keller  pioneered  in  the  veterans"  em- 
ployment program  in  its  early  days  and 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Employ- 
mci.t  Committee  for  the  past  20  years. 
Since  1929,  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Miiinesota  American  Legion  Em- 
ployment Committee. 

Though  his  Legion  work  took  many 
hoins  of  his  time,  Keller  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Governors  Commission 
on  the  Physically  Handicapped,  a  past 
president  of  the  Virginia  B'nai  B'rith,  a 
charter  member  of  the  Virginia  Moose 
Lodge,  member  of  the  Elks  Lodge,  a 
Mason  and  a  Shriner  since  1919,  and  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  had  represented  the  Equitable 
Lite  Assiuance  Society  continuously 
since  1920. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former 
Molly  Wolfe  of  Hibbing,  Minn.,  and  one 
daughter,  Audra. 

The  national  organization  of  The 
American  Legion  was  represented  at 
Keller's  fvmeral  services  by  Daniel  F. 
Foley,  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Executive 
Committeeman  from  Minnesota  and 
Xat'I  Vice  Cmdr  Willard  Brandt  of  N. 
Dakota. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

ERLE  COCKE,  JR.  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  past 
Nat'l  Cmdr  of  The  American  Legion 
( 1950-51 ) ,  received  an  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  from 
Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo., 
ill  June. 

S.^MUEL  C.  BORZILLERI  of  Kcusiugton, 

Md.,  appointed  legal  consultant  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Div,  Nat'l  Hdqs.,  The 
American  Legion,  Washington,  D.C. 

GILMAxM  H.  STORDOCK  of  King,  WisC, 

past  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  of  The  American 
Legion  (1955-56)  and  former  Minne- 
sota American  Legion  Dep't  Adjt  ( 1933- 
46),  named  as  Nat'l  Cmdr  of  the  Mex- 
ican Border  Veterans.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Counter-Sub- 
versive Activities  (^iommittee  and  a 
member  of  the  Nat'l  Internal  Affairs 
Committee  since  1949. 


MAURICE  T.  "spider"  WEBB  of  NcW- 

nan,  Ga.,  Dep't  Adjt  of  the  Georgia 
American  Legion  since  July  1958,  re- 
signed effective  July  15  to  enter  private 
business. 

GEORGE  OSBORNE  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  ap- 
pointed as  Dep't  Adjt  of  the  Georgia 
American  Legion  effective  July  15.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Civil 
Defense  Committee,  a  former  member 
of  the  Nat'l  Membership  and  Post  Ac- 
tivities Committee  and  a  past  Dep't 
Cmdr  (1956-57)  of  Georgia. 

NICHOLAS  SCARAMELLA,  a  member  of 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Emblem  Committee, 
appointed  trustee  of  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  by  Gov.  Foster  Furcolo. 

RALPH  B.  GREGG  of  ludiauapolis,  Ind., 
Nat'l  Judge  Advocate  of  The  American 
Legion  since  1935,  retired  effective 
July  9. 

BERTRAM  G.  DAVIS  of  Indiauapolis. 
Ind.,  appointed  as  Nat'l  Judge  Advocate 
of  The  American  Legion  by  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Martin  B.  McKneally  effective  July  9. 
He  has  been  assistant  Nat'l  Judge  Ad- 
vocate since  Dec.  1958. 

Died: 

GORDON  T.  MILLER  of  North  Pro\  i- 
dence,  R.I.,  past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1939- 
40)  and  alternate  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman of  the  Rhode  Island  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  former  member  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
(1943-46);  in  June. 

GEORGE  ANDREWS  of  Pawtucket,  R.I., 

past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1945-46)  and  Nat'l 
E.xecutive  Committeeman  (1947-49)  of 
the  Rhode  Island  American  Legion  and 
former  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Distinguished  Guests  Committee  (1941- 
44 ) ;  in  June. 

WALTER  A.  LOiSELLE,  past  Dcp't  Cmdr 
(1948-49)  of  the  Rhode  Island  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
(1949-55);  in  June. 

HARLON  JAMESON  of  Winter  Haven, 
Fla.,  a  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Boys  State  Committee  since  1953  and 
former  chmn  of  the  Nat'l  Membership 
and  Post  Activities  Committee;  recently, 
in  Winter  Haven. 

JAMES  DENNIS  MULLANEY  of  MadisOU, 

S.  Dakota,  retired  nat'l  field  represen- 
tative of  The  American  Legion  ( 1943- 
49)  and  former  Dep't  Adjt  for  15  years 
of  the  South  Dakota  American  Legion; 
on  Jimc  26. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is 
a  testimonial  by  those  who  know  him 
best  that  he  has  served  The  American 
Legion  well. 


Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previ- 
ously unpublished  life  memberships 
that  have  been  reported  to  the  editors. 
They  are  arranged  by  States. 

John  A.vraiid  and  Cecil  Clark  and  Clinlon  Helhig 
and  Edward  F.  Weil  (all  1960),  Post  7.  lucson, 
Ariz. 

Gene  B.  Woods  (1959).  Pos!  10.  Richmond. 
Calif. 

Morris  Katz  and  Gertrude  B.  Molloy  and 
Caesar  A.  Nardi  and  Ira  Lee  Peterson  (all  196(1). 
Post  49.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

James  Lake  and  R.  Y.  O'Shaiishnessey  (both 
1945)  and  Lawrence  M.  Windle  (I941S).  Post  85. 
Lvnwood.  Calif. 

Percy  F.  Seligman  (1959),  Post  123,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 

Jack  Sauer  (1960).  Post  283,  Pacific  Palisades, 
Calif. 

William  H.  Murray  (1960).  Post  322,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

Wilfred  P.  Als  (i960;.  Post  760.  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

J.  Frank  Binder  (1957)  and  Canton  O'Donnell 
and  Burton  A.  Smead  and  Daniel  J.  Sparr  (all 

1959)  .  Post  1.  Denver.  Colo. 

Roger  Lee  Parsons  and  Charles  Sandhouse 
(both  1960),  Post  20,  Sterling,  Colo. 

Henry  Hartley  and  C.  C.  Hurst  and  W.  D. 
Joyce  and  Jenaro  Lucero  (all  I960).  Post  148. 
Antonito.  Colo. 

Francis  E.  Gates  and  Robert  M.  Smith  (both 

1960)  ,  Post  36,  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 

James  D.  Cross  (1960),  Post  144.  Pelham,  Ga. 

Martin  Serwise  and  Homer  I.  Swisher  and  Leo 
Wernz  (all  1959).  Post  90.  Marshall,  111. 

Owen  C.  McGivney  (1959),  Post  149,  Chicago, 
111. 

Herman  Swenson  (1959).  Post  788.  Chicago,  111 
Sam  Elster  (1952)  and  A.  J.  Carlos  (1956)  and 

Merlin  T.  Bascle  (1959).  Post  31    Houma.  La. 
John    E.    Prendercast    (1958)    and    Edwin  C. 

Creeger  (1960).  Post  168.  Thurmont.  Md. 

Harry  W.  Hartlove  (1956).  Post  152,  Baltimore, 
Carroll  K.  Feizer  (1959),  Post  171,  Damascus, 

Md. 

Warren  A.  Burdette  (1959),  Post  174,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Robert  RothweU  (1957),  Post  180,  Rosedale,  Md. 
William  H.  Fargason  (1957),  Post  182,  White- 
ford,  Md. 

Russell  Murray  (1960).  Post  103,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Harold  J.  Regan  (1960),   Post  228.  Somerset, 

Mass. 

George  D.  Wilson  (1960),  Post  249.  Littleton. 
Mass. 

Eugene  Mercier  (1959)  and  Murel  J.  Anderson 
and  Alt  K.  Jackson  (both  I960).  Post  74.  New- 
berry. Mich. 

Paul  Rampart  and  Charles  F.  Thompson  (both 
1952)  and  George  L.  Kohn  (1960).  Post  377. 
Pontiac.  Mich. 

William  J.  Sawer  (1960).  Post  479.  Almont. 
Mich. 

Gus  Piepgras  (1960),  Post  123,  Luverne.  Minn. 

Haakon  Brekke  and  Earl  Cannon  and  Howard 
Chase  (all  1960).  Post  371.  Roosevelt.  Minn. 

Roy  F.  Seek  and  August  J.  Sinnen  (both  1960). 
Post  580,  Chanhassen,  Minn. 

George  W.  Ezell  (1960),  Post  40,  Meadville. 
Miss. 

L.  A.  Treft  (1955),  Post  200.  LaBelle.  Mo. 

Frank  Kosko  (1959),  Post  108.  Singac.  N..I. 

F.  Leo  Morath  (1959).  Post  229,  Utica,  N.\'. 

John  Dischiavi  and  Arthur  J.  Thomas  (both 
1960).  Post  232.  Franklin  Springs,  N.Y. 

Chester  Midura  (1960).  Post  1322,  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.Y. 

Henry  E.  Edhlnnd  and  O.  O.  Grindahl  and 
Eluth  J.  Hanson  and  Dave  E.  Rutland  (all  1960). 
Post  2.  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

Dr.  Almo  J.  Sebastianelli  (1959).  Post  411. 
Jessup.  Pa. 

Mike  Yingling  (1957)  and  Ignatz  Gaieski  and 
Wade  Mulhollem  (both  1959).  Post  552.  Blandburg. 
Pa. 

Alden  R.  Dennett  (1960),  Post  785.  Glenshaw. 
Pa. 

David  Shewev  (1960),  Post  126,  Buena  Vista.  Va. 
C.  Ed.  Blomdahl  (1960).  Post  7.  Rhinelander. 
Wis. 

Einer  C.  Jurgensen  (1960),  Post  204,  Ellsworth. 
Wis. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships."  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Date  of  award  is  re- 
quested in  all  cases.  Receipt  of  names 
cannot  be  acknowledged. 

Life  memberships  in  Maryland,  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio  are  only  accepted  if 
received  via  the  Department  Adjutant, 
in  conformity  with  state  Legion  policy. 
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Over  1,000,000  Americans  cured 
of  cancer!  Enoiig-Ji  to  ;C01  tiio  famous 
Rose  Bowl  ten  times  over.  All  of 
them  alive  and  well  because  five,  ten 
or  even  twenty  years  ago  they  went 
to  their  doctors  in  time. 
In  a  single  generation,  cancer's 
cure -rate  has  been  raised  to  one -in - 
three  saved  from  one-in-s 
saved . . .  largely  due  to  the  1 
blazing  programs  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

To  learn  how  to  guard  yourself  and 
your  family  against  cancer,  call  our 
nearest  office  or  write  to  "Cancer"  in 
care  of  your  local  post  ofl9.ce. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

•  The  National  Foundation,  supported 
by  March  of  Dimes  funds,  has  published 
new  information  on  "Live- Virus  and 
Killed-X'irus  Polio  Vaccines."  The  infor- 
mation sheet,  "Leader's  Alert"  (Bulle- 
tin #17)  is  available  in  quantities  for 
distribution  purposes.  Write:  Public  Re- 
lations Dept.,  The  National  Foundation, 
SOO  Second  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

•  Post  143,  Dadeville,  Ala.,  has  already 
submitted  more  1961  memberships  (358 
on  July  12)  to  Nat'l  Hdqs  than  it  had 
totally  enrolled  in  1959. 

•  Premier  Boys  State  (Dep't  of  Illinois) 
has  published  an  outstanding  64-page 
yearbook  to  commemorate  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  this  Legion  program  in  Illi- 
nois. Printed  on  super-grade  gloss  pa- 
per, the  book  contains  the  photo,  name 
and  address  of  every  one  of  the  1,305 
boys  and  of  the  100  staff  members  of 
the  25th  class  plus  a  complete  picture 
coverage  of  the  entire  10-day  program. 

•  A  new  16-page  illustrated  color  book- 
let, "A  National  Aerospace  Education 
Program"  which  promotes  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  program,  is  now  available  for  the 
asking.  Write:  National  Security  Com- 
mission Division,  The  American  Legion, 
1608  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
The  booklet,  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
vide American  Legion  posts  with  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  aid  the  CAP  youth 
program,  is  published  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Aviation  Education 
Association. 

•  American  Education  Week,  sponsored 
by  The  American  Legion  since  1921, 
will  be  celebrated  this  year  Nov.  6-12. 
New  1960  pamphlets,  designed  prima- 
rily as  a  working  tool  for  Posts  in  plan- 
ning appropriate  community  obser\- 
ances,  have  been  distributed  in  quantit\' 
to  Department  Adjutants  by  Nat'l  Hq. 

•  In  the  August  1960  issue,  page  34, 
this  magazine  erred  when  it  identified 
Kentucky  Post  273  as  being  located  in 
Harlan,  Ky.  It  is  actually  located  in  Loy- 
all,  Ky.  The  item  appeared  in  the  Posts 
In  Action  column  under  the  caption 
Ready  For  Anything.  The  Loyall,  Ky., 
Legionnaires  are  loyal  and  are  also 
proud  of  their  outstanding  44-man  civil 
defense  light  duty  rescue  team. 

•  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
(PL  16),  enacted  in  March  1943  largely 
through  the  support  of  The  American 
Legion,  terminated  July  25,  1960.  Under 


its  provisions  more  than  615,000  dis- 
abled WW2  veterans  received  profes- 
sional, semi-professional,  managerial, 
skilled  and  industrial  training.  "It  was 
one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  rehabili- 
tation history,"  said  VA  administrator 
Summer  G.  Whittier. 

•  39  of  the  60  players  of  the  American 
and  National  League  teams  who  played 
in  the  All-Star  Baseball  Games  on  July 
11  and  13  got  their  start  in  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Junior  Baseball  Program,  ac- 
cording to  the  Legion's  Baseball  Com- 
missioner, Lou  Brissie. 

•  Rhode  Island  American  Legion  has 
offered  the  use  of  its  60  post  homes 
throughout  the  state  on  a  rent-free  basis 
to  any  group  or  organization  wishing  to 
sponsor  a  polio  clinic.  The  4,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Legion's  Auxiliary  in  that 
state  have  also  offered  to  cooperate  in 
any  community  effort  as  volunteers  or 
aides. 

•  Thirty-one  American  Legion  depart- 
ments were  represented  at  three  civil 
defense  schools  conducted  June  27-July 
1  at  Alameda,  CaHf.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The  Dep't  of 
Hawaii  had  the  largest  representation  — 
17.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  proper 
implementation  of  the  light  duty  rescue 
program. 
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NATIONAL  HKIADQUARTERS 

JUNE  30,  1960 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  . .  .1 

289.690.72 

Receivables   

294,239.79 

Inventories   

475.427.89 

Invested  Funds   

1. 442,956. :i0 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2,943,911.15 

3,206,901.26 

Real  Estate  

805,938.15 

Furniture  &  Fixtures, 

232,449.97 

134,346.61 

i 

6.881.950.69 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 

AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   3 

376,521.43 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use  

24,057.25 

Deferred  Income  

1,379,944.29 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund         $  262,990.11 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2.943,911.15 

3, 206. 901. 2i; 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund   $  24.185.11 

Restricted  Fund  .  .  20.9:17.92 

Real  Estate    805,938.15 

Reserve  for  Reha- 

bilitation   426,544.30 

Reserve   for  Child 

Welfare   64,643.65 

Reserve  for 

Convention   45,000.00 

$1,387,249.13 

Unrestricted 

1.894,526.46 

$6,881,950.69 

•  The  traffic  accident  toll  was  lower  in 
Iowa  over  the  last  Fourth  of  July  week- 
end because  of  a  "port-of-entry"  safety 
project  conducted  there  by  the  Iowa 
American  Legion.  120,000  "Slow  Down 
and  Live"  pamphlets  were  handed  out 
by  Legionnaires  to  out-of-state  motorists 
in  each  of  the  state's  44  port-of-eiitry 
towns.  The  project  was  effective. 


#  Again  The  American  Legion  is  actively 
promoting  the  observance  of  "National 
Employ  The  Physically  Handicapped 
Week. "  This  year's  observance  —  the 
14th  consecutive  one  —  will  be  held 
during  the  week  of  October  3-9.  Cita- 
tions have  been  authorized  by  the 
Legion  for  presentation  to  one  outstand- 
ing employer  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped in  each  state  or  department. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only. 
For  form  send  stamped,  addressed  retiuii 
envelope  to:  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least 
four  months  before  scheduled  reunion. 

Army 

IStli  Ry  Engrs  (WWI)-(Nov,)  Kenneth  C.  Mulli- 
gan, Rt.  6  Box  772,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
33rd  Div  (Calif.  Chap. (-(Nov.)  Bob  Lindner,  2634 

Cudahy  St.,  Hunlinglon  Park,  Calif. 
46th   Ensr  Regt-(Sept.)   Roy   V.   Smith,   415  N. 

Main-P.O.  Box  629.  Hereford,  Tex. 
SSth  Art.v  CAC  (WWI)-(Oct.)  Walter  E.  Jones. 

15  Winthrop  St.,  Maiden  48,  Mass. 
65th  Div— (Sept.)  O.  Perrv  House,  Aspers,  Pa. 
90th    Div-(Nov.)    Ed    McBride.    P.O.    Box  790. 

Grand  Central  Station.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
90th   Div   Inf  (WWI)-(Oct.)  M.   H.  Watts,  607 

Ritz  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
131st  MG   Bn,  36lh  Div-(Oct.)  C.  F.  Vickrey. 

P.O.  Box  826,  Frederick,  Okla. 
138th  Inf,  Co  I  (WWll-(Nov.)  John  Austin  Hoff- 
man, 2023  Princeton  Place,  St.  Louis  17,  Mo. 
142nd  Inf,  Co  H  (WWl)-(Oct.)  Harry  I.  Boothe, 

Quanah,  Tex. 
143rd  Inf,  Co  C,  36th  Div  (WWl)-(Nov.)  M.  P. 

Stewart.  1475  Carlwright.  Beaumont.  Tex. 
I46th  FA,  Btrv  F  (WWl)-(Nov.)  L.  J.  Cramer. 

208  West  26th  Ave.,  Spokane  41,  Wash. 
172nd  Inf,  Co  E,  43rd  Div-(Sept.)  E.  E.  Nisley, 

1.^  W.  Main  St..  Hummelstown,  Pa. 
325th  FA  (and  Au\iliary(-(Oct.)  Jesse  G.  Dorsey. 

Box  ,^8,  Speed.  Ind. 
332nd  Inf  (WWI)-(Sept.)  Curtis  H.  Greig.  1544 

Holmden  Rd..  Cleveland  21.  Ohio. 
389th  FA   Bn,  Btrv  C,  97th  Div-(Oct,)  G.  M. 

Goetze.  6276  Charlotteville  Rd.,  Newfane,  N.Y. 
712th   Tank    Bn-(Nov.)   Ed   Saumell.    P.O.  790. 

Grand  Central  Station.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
719th  Military  Ry  Service  Vels-(Sept.)  Pierre  W. 

Records.  711  West  17  Ave..  Houston  8,  Tex. 

Navy 

43rd  Seabecs-(Oct.)  I.  K.  Williams.  Seneca,  S.  C. 

107th  Seabees-(Sept.)  John  Prindeville.  300  Gar- 
den St.,  Hartford  5,  Conn. 

The  National  Yeomen  F  (WWl)-(Oct.)  Margaret 
R.  Wellbank,  74,^  Derwyn  Road.  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

USS  Guest  (472)-(Oct.)  Charles  Pisciotta,  4 
Oregon  St.,  Maplewood,  N.J. 

USS  Santa  Fe  (CL  60)-(Oct.)  Frederick  C.  Jaissle, 
18  Cedar  St..  Hudson.  Mass. 

USS  West  Virginia  (BB-48)-(Dec.)  R.  A.  Brown. 
162nd  &  Western  Ave..  Gardena,  Calif. 

All  Services 

Retreads  (Vets  of  WWl  &  2)-(Oct.)  Oliver  J. 
Troster.  74  Trinity  Place.  New  York  6,  N.Y. 
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LIVING  IN  FLORIDA 

■  (Continued  from  fiage  19)- 


on  the  first  $5000  of  evaluation-and  in 
many  counties  evaluation  is  no  more  than 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  sale  cost. 
Nor  is  there  any  State  income  tax.  There 
is  a  three  percent  sales  tax  (food  and 
drugs  excluded)  and  the  inevitable  tax 
on  liquor,  cigarettes  and  gasoline.  These 
—about  on  a  par  with  the  national  aver- 
age—may seem  high  or  low,  depending 
on  where  you  come  from. 

It  would  take  the  most  proper  of 
Englishmen  to  maintain  formality  in  the 
semi-tropics,  and  on  that  score,  at  least, 
English  influence  is  at  a  minimum  in 
Florida.  After  a  few  years  in  the  State 
most  men  find  a  necktie  as  uncomfort- 
able as  a  hangman's  noose.  I  have  long 
told  friends  that  in  the  summer  I  wear 
a  pair  of  shorts  during  the  day:  when 
1  get  dressed  formally  at  night  I  put  on 
shoes.  But  this  is  an  exaggeration:  I  also 
put  on  a  short-sleeve  sports  shirt.  How- 
ever, I  live  on  an  island  and  work  at 
home.  If  you  work  in  a  town  or  city  the 
odds  are  you'll  wear  a  pair  of  light  slacks 
and  a  short-sleeve  sports  shirt  in  the 
summer.  But  even  in  the  cities  most 
sLinimer  parties  (and  summer  is  six 
months  of  the  year)  are  informal,  indoor- 


outdoor  affairs,  and  eithex  shorts  or 
slacks  the  usual  attire.  It  is  this  informal- 
ity that  makes  the  summers  not  only 
bearable  but  pleasant.  And  the  informal- 
ity extends  on  into  the  winter.  In  winter 
make  your  sports  shirt  a  long-sleeve  one, 
add  a  jacket  of  some  kind,  and  you  are 
dressed  to  go  almost  anywhere. 

In  discussing  Florida  I  suppose  there 
has  to  be  a  word  about  hurricanes,  al- 
though loyal  Floridians  like  to  point  out 
that  for  a  number  of  years  the  big  storms 
have  been  calling  on  New  England  rather 
than  Florida.  But  weathermen,  who  have 
no  loyalty,  remind  us  that  the  blows  go 
in  cycles  and  undoubtedly  some  of  them 
will  return  to  Florida  sooner  or  later. 
Historically.  Miami  will  be  hit  on  the 
average  of  one  storm  every  seven  years, 
Pensacola  one  in  10,  Tampa,  one  in  20, 
and  Jacksonville,  one  in  50.  But  although 
the  force  of  a  first-class  hurricane  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate,  the  danger  from 
it  is  often  more  fictional  than  real.  This 
is  largely  because  hurricanes,  unlike  tor- 
nadoes, usually  give  ample  warning. 
Floridians,  in  fact,  are  inclined  to  make 
a  party  of  the  whole  affair.  Keep  away 
from  places  that  are  likely  to  be  flooded. 


put  up  your  storm  shutters,  lay  in  a  sup- 
ply of  water,  food,  and  whatever  else  you 
might  think  necessary,  and  invite  the 
neighbors  in.  After  all,  what  else  is  there 
to  do? 

Now  as  to  the  cost  of  Florida  living: 
You'll  probably  save  money  on  heating 
your  house  and  on  clothing,  though  the 
chances  are  your  laundry  bill  will  be  a 
bit  higher  here  than  elsewhere.  You'll 
probably  have  fewer  bus  and  subway 
fares,  but  will  use  your  own  car  more. 
Food  will  cost  you  just  about  what  it 
does  elsewhere.  It  is  difficult  to  say  about 
rents  because  they  vary  so  widely:  but 
if  you  show  up  in  the  late  fall  or  early 
winter  and  ask  for  a  year-round  rate,  the 
chances  are  you  will  be  asked  to  pay 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  year's  total 
during  the  first  six  months.  Landlords 
have  learned  that  some  persons  who  plan 
—  they  say  —  to  stay  the  year  round  in 
October,  have  a  tendency  to  disappear 
in  May. 

All  in  all,  living  in  Florida  will  prob- 
ably cost  you  just  about  what  it  costs 
you  at  home.  You  just  get  a  lot  more  out 
of  it. 

THE  END 


now  occupy  several  thousand  persons. 
I  have  a  friend  who  started  in  the  tropi- 
cal fish  business  with  a  couple  of  bowls 
and  some  roadside  guppies,  and  now 
needs  a  private  airplane  to  fly  his  fish  all 
over  the  country.  Or  take  the  case  of 
Tom  Gaskins  of  Palmdale  who  parlayed 
an  unusual  cypress  knee  into  one  of  the 
State's  major  attractions.  Probably  no 
State,  with  the  exception  of  California, 


WORKING  IN  FLORIDA 

(Continued  jroni  l>age  21) 

is  so  fertile  for  individual  initiative. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  small  business  can  fail 
in  Florida  just  as  elsewhere.  Also  the 
establishment  of  a  business,  such  as  a 
marina  for  instance,  may  require  con- 
siderable capital.  The  day  of  a  choice 
site  at  a  give-away  price  has  gone.  And 
the  same  rush  to  live  in  Florida  that 
creates  new  jobs,  creates  a  large  supply 


of  labor.  As  elsewhere,  the  man  with 
specific  training  is  the  one  most  in  de- 
mand. And,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  pos- 
sible advice  is  the  old  maxim,  "Investi- 
gate before  you  invest."  Look  the  situa- 
tion over.  See  what  the  opportunities  are 
in  your  field.  Find  out  honestly  if  you 
want  to  live  here. 

The  chances  are  you'll  wind  up  with 
sand  in  your  shoes.  the  end 


Florida  beach  just  as  long  to  become  a 
shell  collector  as  it  does  to  get  his  (or 
her)  shoes  ort'.  The  beaches  of  Sanibel, 
Captiva  and  Anna  Maria  are  particular- 
ly famous  for  their  shells;  but  wherever 
sand  and  water  come  together  there  are 
shells,  and  no  exact  telling  what  you'll 
find.  A  lot  of  amateur  shell  hunters 
eventually  become  professionals. 

Florida  may  be  the  only  State  where 
shuflieboard  has  become  a  major  sport. 
(This  is  particularly  true  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  more  than  1,100  trailer  parks  in 
which  live  well  over  200,000  full  or 
part-time  Floridians.)  But  if  shuffle- 
board  is  too  vigorous  for  you  and  you 
are  strictly  a  spectator  man,  Florida  is 
the  State  for  you.  For  the  straight  spec- 
tator, Florida  is  loaded.  There  are  dog 


FUN  IN  FLORIDA 

((.(tnliuued  fioni  juige  2t ) 

tracks  from  Pensacola  to  Miami,  and 
horse  tracks  from  Miami  to  Tampa,  with 
a  couple  of  jai  alai  frontons  thrown  in. 
There  is  baseball  all  year  round:  rookie 
training  schools  in  the  winter,  major 
league  teams  in  the  spring,  and  minor 
league  ball  in  the  summer.  There  are 
prize  fights  and  wrestling  in  a  dozen 
cities— some  of  the  best  fights  in  recent 
years  have  been  in  Miami,  and  some  bet- 
ter than  average  in  Tampa.  The  State  is 
jammed  with  attractions  aimed  at  the 
tourist,  but  which  the  native  can  enjoy 
just  as  well,  from  Bill  Haast  hand-milk- 
ing a  king  cobra  to  the  almost  incredible 
beauty  of  Rainbow  and  Silver  Springs. 
Even  after  all  the  years  we  have  lived 
here,  my  whole  family  still  gets  a  big 
kick  out  of  a  few  days  spent  wandering 


about  the  State,  visiting  the  giant  springs, 
the  parks,  the  other  beaches,  going  to  the 
Gasparilla  festival  in  Tampa  or  the  ro- 
deo in  Arcadia  or  that  wild  mixture  of 
bass  fishing  and  Seminole  Indians  called 
Chalo-Nitka  in  Moore  Haven,  or  — 

But  then,  as  I  said,  I'm  biased  about 
living  in  Florida.  I  just  downright  love  it. 
For  additional  information  write: 
Florida   News   Bureau,  Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Florida  Development  Commission, 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 

Florida  Board  of  Parks,  Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee,  Florida. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  any 
particular  city.  the  end 
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Cair-\A/isemo|-or(st5  buy  Brand  Name  pi^odurfs 


Why  do  you  buy  Brand  Names?  Because  you  trust  them.  You  know 
that  they  are  consistently  good,  that  they  always  meet  the  high 
standards  of  quality  you've  set  for  yourself  and  your  family.  You'll 
find  Brand  Name  products  wherever  you  go.  No  guesswork  shopping. 
Like  good  friends,  they're  always  there. 

The  Brand  Name  manufacturer  has  built  a  reputation.  He  must 
maintain  it,  so  he  keeps  his  standards  high,  and  strives  constantly 
to  make  his  product  better.  He's  always  first  with  new  products  and 
ideas.  He  employs  lots  of  people.  He  helps  balance  the  economy. 
You  depend  on  him.  He  depends  on  you.  Know  your  brands,  and 
buy  the  brands  you  know.  You'll  find  some  of  them  on  the  pages  of 
this  magazine. 


LOOK  FOR 


CONFIDENCE 

MEMBER  OF 

BRAND 
NAMES 

»=OUNDATlON,  INC 

SATISFACTION, 


A  Brand  Name  is  a  maker's  reputation 


Brand  Names  Foundation,  Inc.,  437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y, 


WHAT  MAKES  THEM  COMMUNISTS 

((oiiliniuil  from  l>aifc  17) 


joined,  the  Party  had  around  10.000 
dues-paying  members  including  the 
Young  Communist  League.  The  bulk  of 
this  membership  was  foreign-born,  from 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  but  among 
them  were  a  few  native-born  members, 
who  were  surging  ahead  into  leadership. 
The  Party-controlled  press  consisted  of 
10  daily  newspapers  and  17  other  pub- 
lications, printed  in  about  20  languages, 
with  a  total  circulation  close  to  200,000. 

When  1  joined,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  members  were  people  who 
had  split  away  10  years  before  from  the 
Socialist  Party,  plus  some  immigrants 
who  had  come  to  this  country  soon  after 
the  First  World  War.  The  former  left- 
wing  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  so-called 
language  federations,  had  split  away  on 
issues  related  mainly  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  these  formed  the  Communist  Party. 
They  believed  in  giving  all-out  support 
to  the  bolsheviks  in  Russia;  they  en- 
dorsed the  bolsheviks'  methods  of  gain- 
ing state  power;  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  seize  power  in  the  United 
States  by  the  same  methods.  To  these 
wild-eyed  left-wingers  world  revolution 
was  inevitable.  They  believed  in  the 
Leninist  way  to  "the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat." 

As  these  people  broke  away  from  the 
.Socialist  Party,  they  could  not  agree 
even  amongst  themselves.  They  split 
again  in  a  scramble  for  recognition  as  the 
sole  representatives  of  Moscow,  and  or- 
ganized two  Communist  Parties.  The 
bolsheviks  of  Moscow  then  had  to  step 
in  and  force  them  to  merge  into  one  or- 
ganization to  be  directed  by  the  Com- 
munist International.  The  merged  Party 
quickly  learned  obedience  and  loyally 
carried  out  the  policies  and  instructions 
that  came  from  Moscow. 

It  used  to  be  a  common  saying  in  the 
Party  that  all  roads  do  not  lead  to  Rome, 
but  to  Moscow.  It  was  also  said  that  the 
Party  leadership  in  the  United  States  is 
like  the  Brooklyn  Bridge:  it  is  supported 
by  cables,  in  this  instance  cables  from 
Moscow.  The  former  left-wing  .socialists, 
who  had  made  such  an  outcry  that  they 
were  gagged  in  their  e,\ercise  of  free 
speech  by  their  leaders  in  the  .Socialist 
Party,  now  meekly  succumbed  without 
even  a  whimper  to  every  directive  that 
came  from  far-away  Moscow. 

Soon  after  World  War  I,  during  the 
years  when  immigration  to  this  country 
was  relatively  simple,  some  of  the  newly 
arrived  immigrants  found  their  way  into 
the  communist  movement.  These  new 
Party  members  had  already  lived  thi  ough 
the  1917-1920  revolutionary  upheavals 
in  their  respective  homelands,  and  after 
arrival  in  this  country  a  few  who  could 
not  adjust  themselves  to  the  way  of  life 
here  found  their  way  into  the  Commu- 


nist Party.  Many  of  them  promoted 
themselves  into  leadership.  This  was  not 
difficult  to  do  in  a  Party  which  had  a  lot 
of  foreign-born  members. 

The  most  active  individuals,  who  in  a 
short  time  became  Party  leaders  were; 
Louis  Weinstock,  J.  Peters  (Sandor 
Goldberger),  James  Lustig,  John  Szanto 
(Dezso  Hammer),  Sam  Milgrom 
(Mills),  "Buck"  Lazar,  Bill  Lawrence 
(Lazar),  James  Matles,  Steve  Nelson 
(Mcszaros),  Sam  Brown,  Louis  Roberts 


"HaroltlN  iiisuiiinia  lias  btiii  so  l>ad  —  the 
only  way  tie  can  go  to  slecjj  anymore  is  to 
turn  on  tlie  TV." 
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(Sass),  George  Siskind,  Joe  Roberts 
(Gubelow),  Martin  Young,  John  Steu- 
ben (Rizsak),  George  Powers,  Jim  Kel- 
ler (Karl  Sklar).  Peter  Chount,  Emil 
Gardos,  Louis  Koves,  Louis  Bebrits,  and 
many  others.  By  1930  all  of  them  were 
on  the  way  into  the  first  and  second 
echelon  of  leaders  in  the  Party.  They 
were  well  equipped  to  serve  the  Party, 
and  proved  to  be  dependable  trouble 
shooters  always  available  to  carry  out 
Party  orders  and  decisions. 

In  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  intra- 
Party  factional  fights  of  the  1920's  these 
fellows  were  known  as  "Jay  Lovestone's 
boys."  After  all,  he  was  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Party,  the  leader  designated 
by  Moscow.  But,  when  the  break  came 
between  Lovestone  and  Stalin,  the  boys 
did  not  follow  him  out  of  the  Party.  Not 
that  they  did  not  sec  the  absurdity  in 
projecting  Moscow-directed  bolshevik 
methods  in  the  United  States,  but  Love- 
stone  had  openly  defied  Stalin's  methods 
and  that  was  unforgivable.  Right  or 
wrong,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  leaders 
come  above  all  else,  and  Lovestone's  ma- 
jority support  in  the  American  commu- 
nist movement  melted  away  overnight. 

When  Jay  Lovestone  returned  from 
his  lost  battle  in  Moscow,  he  found  only 
a  handful  of  his  former  followers.  His 
whole  Party  was  gone,  safely  anchored 


in  the  monolitic  structure  of  the  Stalinist 
Communist  International. 

With  the  Lovestonites  out  of  the  way, 
the  Party  braced  itself  for  an  influx  of 
new  members.  It  came  soon  enough  with 
the  depression  that  set  in  with  the  1929 
Wall  Street  crash  when  the  unemployed 
provided  a  vast  reservoir  of  potential 
Party  members. 

Building  the  Unemployment  Councils, 
a  Party  front  organization  operating 
amongst  the  unemployed,  became  the 
most  urgent  task  of  every  functionary 
and  member.  The  kick-ofT  came  on 
March  6,  1930,  with  demonstrations  or- 
ganized by  the  Communist  International 
all  over  the  world.  Practically  all  the 
major  cities  in  the  United  States  wit- 
nessed such  communist-organized  dem- 
onstrations, many  of  them  ending  in 
riots.  By  the  end  of  1933  the  Party  had 
doubled  its  membership.  As  a  concession 
and  inducement  for  the  unemployed  to 
join,  their  initiation  fee  and  monthly 
dues  were  reduced  to  only  10  cents. 

The  rise  of  Hitlerism  in  Germany  also 
benefited  the  communists  in  America. 
They  organized  the  League  Against  War 
and  Fascism  and  the  Anti-Nazi  League, 
both  front  organizations  of  the  Party, 
and  this  made  it  possible  to  appeal  to  a 
new  group  of  prospects.  Many  of  them 
subsequently  joined  the  Party.  During 
this  period,  at  one  of  the  big  outdoor 
meetings  in  New  York,  the  principal 
speaker,  Willy  Muntzenberg,  an  inter- 
nationally known  German  communist 
leader,  told  his  audience  that  Hitlerism 
was  a  historical  accident.  Within  a  year 
or  so,  he  said,  it  would  be  shoved  into 
oblivion  by  the  German  people  led  by 
the  Communist  Party  of  Germany. 
"Have  faith  in  the  German  Party  and 
the  International,"  he  said.  And  many 
listening  to  him  at  Starlight  Park  near 
the  Bronx  Coliseum  believed  him  and 
joined  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  time  I  was  a  section  organizer 
for  the  Party  on  New  York's  West  Side. 
The  boundaries  of  the  section  were  from 
West  59th  Street  to  110th  Street  and 
from  Central  Park  West  to  the  Hudson 
River.  It  was  a  densely  populated  area 
with  a  wide  variety  of  inhabitants.  The 
section  was  organized  in  February  1933 
and  activated  with  55  Party  members. 
When  I  left  that  section  in  April  1936. 
it  had  560  dues-paying  members  and 
about  2,000  close  Party  sympathizers  in 
the  Unemployment  Council,  Friends  of 
the  .Soviet  Union,  League  of  Struggle  for 
Negro  Rights,  International  Labor  De- 
fense, Icor,  Anti-Nazi  League,  and  In- 
ternational Workers  Order— all  front  or- 
ganizations built  by  the  Party  in  a  small 
section  of  New  York  City. 

In  this  period  two  types  of  new  mem- 
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bers  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Party. 
There  were  unemployed  people  from  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  seetion  around  Co- 
lumbus Avenue  and  the  lower  60"s,  and 
there  were  native-born,  younger  profes- 
sional people  from  Central  Park  West, 
from  west  of  Broadway,  and  from  West 
End  Avenue  and  Riverside  Drive.  The 
latter  included  teachers,  lawyers,  den- 
tists, doctors,  students,  musicians,  house- 
wives, and  office  employees  of  all  sorts. 
They  moved  into  the  Party  from  com- 
munist-controlled front  organizations 
and  from  street  corner  meetings.  In  the 
course  of  the  three  years  that  I  was  there, 
at  least  1,500  Party  application  cards 
were  signed  and  paid  for  in  this  one 
section  alone.  Many  who  signed  never 
came  to  a  meeting.  Some  left  after  one 
or  two  sessions;  but  there  were  others 
who  stuck  for  good. 

Why  did  they  join  the  Communist 
Party?  In  the  Party  a  member  had  a  feel- 
ing of  belonging.  He  felt  he  could  ex- 
press his  opinions  and  they  would  be 
listened  to.  At  the  Saturday  evening 
house  parties,  there  was  a  lot  of  fun  as 
participants  raised  money  for  the  Party. 
To  mingle  with  others,  who  had  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  one's  personal 
problems;  to  be  on  the  ground  floor  in 
building  a  new  society;  to  get  direction 
and  guidance  to  run  Party-controlled 
front  organizations;  to  sound  off  against 
Father  Coughlin;  to  keep  abreast  of 
world  events  through  the  eyes  of  the 
Party;  to  work  for  the  revolution;  to  have 
excitement  —  these  were  some  of  the 
many  reasons  people  joined  the  Party. 
Front  organizations  produced  new  re- 
cruits with  regularity,  but  special  efforts 
were  made  to  recruit  college  and  uni- 
versity students  as  well  as  workers  from 
industry.  Some  of  the  recruited  students 
turned  up  later  in  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration in  Washington. 

Getting  new  members  was  easier  than 
holding  them  in  the  ranks.  The  joiners 
were  the  product  of  the  American  edu- 
cational system,  not  the  foreign-born 
comrades,  and  most  of  them  did  not 
stick.  The  leadership  of  the  Party  des- 
perately looked  for  a  solution  to  stop 
this  in-and-out  routine. 

The  answer  was  found  when  Earl 
Browder,  the  Moscow-appointed  leader, 
"discovered"'  that  the  Communist  Party 
had  its  historical  roots  in  the  American 
soil  and  in  the  forefathers  of  this  coun- 
try. The  party  brush  went  to  work  on 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Douglas,  Paine, 
and  Lincoln.  With  a  little  adjusting  here 
and  there  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  fell  into  line  with  the  revo- 
lutionary traditions  of  America's  illus- 
trious historical  figures.  Listening  to 
Browder,  one  would  surmise  that  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln  would  have  been  charter 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  if  they 
lived  today.  And  to  dispel  any  doubt. 
Browder  made  it  crystal  clear  that  "Com- 


munism is  Twentieth  Century  American- 
ism." For  the  first  time,  in  addition  to 
singing  "The  Internationale"  at  mass 
meetings,  the  communists  began  to  ex- 
ercise their  lungs  on  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

At  the  same  time.  Party  leaders  did 
not  fait  to  point  out  that  the  banner  of 
international  solidarity  must  be  held  high 
by  every  member.  They  argued  that 
while  the  Party  represented  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  American  people,  it  still 
stood  for  internationalism,  and  it  repre- 
sented the  future.  The  Party  was  all 
things  to  everybody.  "Join  the  united 
front!  —  Join  the  Party!"  This  line  was 
sweet  music  to  the  opportunistic  pseudo- 
intellectual  who  had  no  roots  anywhere 
in  American  life. 

Another  big  break  for  the  Party's 
leaders  came  in  the  Spring  of  1936  when 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
came  into  being  in  Pittsburgh.  For  many 
years  William  Z.  Foster  and  his  cohorts 
had  tried  every  trick  in  the  book  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  the  ranks  of  American 
labor.  On  instructions  from  Moscow  the 
Party  set  up  the  Trade  Union  Unity 
League  (the  trade  union  front  of  the 
Communist  International),  to  infiltrate 
the  ranks  of  American  industrial  work- 
ers. With  the  aid  of  a  few  professional 
revolutionaries  and  some  unemployed 
Party  members  they  set  up  skeleton  or- 
ganizations from  textile  to  steel.  But 


there  was  no  rank  and  file  membership. 

With  the  formation  of  the  C.I.O.  the 
Party  was  able  to  capture  leadership  with 
planted  communists  in  some  of  the  new- 
ly formed  unions.  Somehow  they  man- 
aged to  get  charters  and  jurisdiction,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  no  appreciable 
number  of  rank  and  file  unionists  ever 
joined  or  even  listened  to  ihe  Party. 

Among  trade  unionists,  only  oppor- 
tunists looking  for  personal  advancement 
ever  came  near  the  Party.  These  fellows 
were  the  type  who  would  introduce  a 
communist-tailored  resolution  for  adop- 
tion in  a  local  union,  or  who  would  raise 
issues  for  which  they  were  well-coached 
by  a  Party  functionary  behind  Ihe  scene. 
This  type,  anxious  to  look  like  a  "big 
shot"  in  his  local  union,  could  never 
stand  on  his  own  feel,  so  he  ran  to  Ihe 
Party  for  help  and  advice.  The  Party,  of 
course,  was  willing  to  oblige. 

It  should  be  said,  and  with  the  great- 
est of  emphasis,  that  only  a  handful  of 
Negroes  ever  became  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  time,  money  and 
talent  that  the  Party  invested  trying  to 
get  a  foothold  among  Negroes  was  'way 
out  of  proportion.  But  the  American 
Negro,  the  target  of  the  Party  for  many 
years,  refused  to  join  its  ranks. 

The  Party  injected  itself  into  such  is- 
sues as  the  Scottsboro,  Angelo  Herndon, 
Trenton  Six,  and  other  cases,  but  even 
this  agitation  did  not  help.  The  Negro 
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people  turned  a  deaf  ear  towards  any- 
thing that  had  to  do  with  the  commu- 
nists. At  the  present  time  a  handful  of 
frustrated  professional  Negro  commu- 
nist leaders  are  frantically  trying  to  de- 
vise a  "new  line"  which  will  break  the 
solid  wall  of  Negro  resistance  to  com- 
munist infiltration. 

Communist  strength  and  influence 
started  on  the  downgrade  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact  in  1939.  A 
further  setback  occurred  when  Stalin  in- 
tervened through  Jacques  Duclos,  the 
French  communist  leader,  to  "set  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States 
on  the  Leninist  path  again." 

These  two  events  considerably  re- 
duced the  influence  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Party.  The  Party  and  the 
Young  Communist  League  between 
them  had  approximately  100,000  mem- 
bers in  1939.  In  spite  of  tactics  employed 
during  the  war,  such  as  their  drives  for 
a  second  front,  and  the  use  of  the  theme 
that  "Russia  is  our  ally,"  membership 
fell  off.  In  1946,  soon  after  the  war 
ended,  the  communists  could  count  only 
60,000  members,  and  half  of  these  were 
in  New  York  City. 

The  years  following  the  end  of  World 
War  II  did  not  produce  any  substantial 
increase  in  Party  membership,  and  the 
Party  concentrated  on  internal  reorgani- 
zation, re-indoctrination  of  the  member- 
ship in  communist  theory  and  tactics,  and 
"concentration  drives"  on  the  basic  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  These  drives 
were  aimed  at  getting  new  members 
from  workers  in  industries  and  unions. 
But  in  spite  of  the  well-organized  efforts 
and  re-organization  schemes,  and  even 
though  thousands  of  new  recruits  came 
into  the  Party,  others  left  in  droves.  The 
old  problem  of  turnover  of  membership 
continued. 

To  cite  one  example:  In  1947  in  the 
industrial  sections  of  the  New  York 
Party,  organizers  at  staff  meetings  re- 
ported a  large  number  of  new  members 
recruited.  The  organizer  of  the  distribu- 
tive trades  section  of  the  Party  reported 
132  new  members  in  May  of  that  year, 
and  pledged  1,000  by  the  Fourth  of  July 
in  the  16  clubs  under  his  leadership.  He 
almost  reached  that  figure  by  July  4th, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  showed  a 
net  gain  of  only  a  dozen  or  so  over  the 
previous  year.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  all  other  sections  of  the  New  York 
Party,  and  there  was  a  similar  picture  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  turnover  in  the  Party  rank  and 
file  so  frustrated  the  branch  and  section 
functionaries  that  some  of  them  openly 
opposed  the  idea  of  indiscriminate  re- 
cruiting. The  top  leadership  of  the  Party 
singled  out  some  of  the  defiant  function- 
aries in  the  Mid-West  and  New  York 
and  warned  them  to  carry  out  their  re- 
cruiting orders.  Those  who  refused  to 
carry  out  the  orders  were  expelled  from 
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the  Party.  When  these  functionaries  ap- 
pealed for  re-admission  at  the  1948 
Communist  Party  convention  they  were 
rejected,  to  show  that  the  Party  could 
not  be  defied. 

Quality  versus  quantity  became  the 
issue,  and  the  national  leadership  insisted 
on  quantity.  The  leadership  reasoned 
that  they  must  have  quantity  first,  which 
could  be  turned  into  quality.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  solve  the  acute  turnover. 

The  history  of  the  Communist  Party, 
from  the  early  1920's  to  1960,  shows  that 
it  was  not  difficult  to  find  people  who, 
indifferent  to  consequences,  would  fill 


"Vou  coiiie  f  rom  a  long  line  of  liaitl 
working  peasants". 
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out  a  communist  application  card,  sign 
a  nominating  petition  for  a  communist 
candidate  for  public  office,  or  become 
part  of  a  communist  front  organization. 

Such  a  person,  on  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  Communist  Party,  was  carefully 
molded  into  a  loyal  defender  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  "fighter  for  the 
cause,"  to  bring  about  a  communist  dic- 
tatorship in  the  United  States.  He  also 
learned  that  in  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  "dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat," he  must  be  ready  to  risk  ex- 
posure, ridicule,  scorn,  and  sometimes 
even  jail. 

However,  since  1950,  a  few  events 
have  occurred  which  have  given  the 
Party  leadership  some  headaches.  As  we 
have  pointed  out,  the  Party  lost  members 
as  well  as  influence.  Steps  taken  by  such 
government  agencies  as  the  F.B.I.,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Sub-committee 
and  others  have  badly  hampered  it.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  government  de- 
veloped alertness  and  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  as  well.  An- 
other handicap  has  been  the  public  ex- 
posure of  Stalin's  insidious  murders  of 
his  own  cohorts  and  millions  of  other  in- 
nocent people,  and  Khrushchev's  whole- 
sale murders  and  persecution  of  the  Hun- 
garians, fighting  for  their  freedom 
against  communist  tyranny  in  1956.  Also 
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oppression  of  national  minorities,  par- 
ticularly Jews,  did  not  help  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  this  country.  Recruits  have 
dropped  to  almost  zero,  and  many  have 
left  the  Party. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that,  even 
though  they  live  in  this  country,  Com- 
munist Party  members  are  in  the  Soviet 
orbit.  As  for  those  who  left  the  Party,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  many 
of  them  have  become  anti-communists. 
These  people  are  merely  waiting  to  be 
coaxed  by  the  leaders  to  get  back  in  the 
fold.  And  from  time  to  time  such  a  call 
is  voiced  by  leaders  in  the  communist 
press.  The  leaders  look  upon  these  people 
as  Party  members  who  support  the  Party 
without  being  organizationally  con- 
nected with  it. 

A  few  years  ago  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, made  a  well-publicized  appeal  to 
ex-communists,  asking  them  to  give  the 
benefit  of  their  experiences  and  knowl- 
edge about  the  Communist  Party  to  the 
government.  Not  many  ex-Party  mem- 
bers took  the  opportunity  to  reach  for 
Hoover's  outstretched  hand.  Few  indeed 
are  the  ones  who  make  a  clean  break 
with  communism. 

In  the  main,  the  ex-Party  member  re- 
mains the  dissident  he  originally  was 
when  he  signed  the  application  card  to 
join  the  Party.  He  is  fortified  in  his  de- 
fiance by  certain  liberals  who  say  that 
the  ex-Party  member  should  be  left  alone 
in  regard  to  the  mistake  he  made.  The 
ex-Party  member  certainly  made  a  mis- 
take against  his  family,  community  and 
country  when  he  joined  the  Soviet  con- 
spiracy and  he  would  be  doing  only  what 
decency  requires  if  he  gave  the  benefit 
of  his  knowledge  about  the  communist 
conspiracy  to  his  country's  representa- 
tives. 

The  present  Communist  Party  mem- 
bership —  the  open  leaders,  the  hidden 
membership,  and  the  members  at  large 
—  carry  on  their  subversion  under  the 
slogan  of:  "One  Party,  One  Policy,  One 
Direction,"  given  by  Gus  Hall,  the  pres- 
ent general  secretary  of  the  Party.  These 
conspirators,  like  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
dream  of  the  day  they  will  bury  us,  a 
free  people,  living  in  a  country  under 
the  best  form  of  government  that  the 
human  mind  has  ever  conceived. 

In  a  nation  of  180,000,000  people  it 
should  not  be  surprising  to  find  a  few 
thousand  people  who  will  sign  their 
names  to  anything  without  giving  it  much 
thought.  Some  will  even  join  the  com- 
munists. What  is  necessary  is  that  the 
American  public  be  informed  about  this 
problem,  so  that  we  can  be  aware  of 
what  these  people  are  like  and  what  they 
are  up  to.  This  is  one  way,  and  an  im- 
portant way,  in  which  we  can  keep  the 
communists  from  making  headway. 

THE  END 
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HE  KNEW  HOW  TO  TAKE  IT 

 (Ctnitimied  jroiit  I'tige  l>)  


fore.  To  top  it  all,  I  had  already  had  to 
check  a  number  of  other  students,  in- 
cluding ones  ready  to  be  washed  out,  be- 
fore 1  got  to  the  lieutenant  colonel. 

So  when  his  turn  arrived  and  I  had 
to  endure  some  20  miserable  minutes 
flying  with  him,  1  grew  more  and  more 
irritated  as  1  watched  him  make  mistakes 
time  and  again,  in  making  turns,  for  in- 
stance, sometimes  he  would  use  the  rud- 
der first  and  other  times  the  stick  first. 
Naturally,  skids  and  slips  of  the  plane 
would  result.  And  this  despite  my  telling 
him  (  over  the  interphone)  of  his  errors, 
and  after  my  demonstrating  the  proper 
steps  repeatedly. 

I  really  should  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  it  was  a  windy 
day  and  that  smooth  flying  was  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  especially  for  the  type 
of  plane  we  were  flying.  But  1  didn't. 
Instead,  unable  to  stand  it  any  longer, 
I  grabbed  the  controls  and  landed  the 
plane  myself. 

'"Tell  me,  Colonel,"  I  continued  im- 
patiently as  we  stood  beside  the  parked 
plane,  "surely  you  don't  expect  the  plane 
to  do  things  perfectly  when  you  yourself 
don't  follow  the  proper  procedure,  do 
you?" 

The  lieutenant  colonel  still  didn't 
speak.  He  just  stood,  looking  down  as  if 
he  felt  he  deserved  the  unflattering 
cracks  being  flung  in  his  direction. 

"Hell,"  I  said,  my  hands  raised  in 
exasperation,  "just  why  couldn't  you  get 
your  hands  and  feet  to  work  together 
this  morning.  Colonel?" 

I  was  scowling  at  him.  But  even  then 
I  could  see  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
answering  what  really  were  no  queries 


at  all  but  merely  sarcastic  expressions 
so  common  in  the  army-type  bawling 
out.  Still  I  wanted  to  hear  something 
from  him.  And  I  knew  I  had  to  say 
something  even  more  drastic  to  make 
him  talk. 

"Damn  it.  Colonel,"  I  said  with  all  the 
vehemence  1  could  muster,  "what  the 
hell  is  your  excuse  anyway?" 

This  did  it.  The  lieutenant  colonel 
finally  spoke. 

"No  excuse.  Lieutenant,"  he  said 
quietly,  his  eyes  looking  right  into  mine. 

The  simplicity  of  his  response  stunned 
me.  I  suddenly  realized  how  unfair  I  had 
been.  And  it  finally  dawned  on  me  that 
1  was  just  making  a  fool  of  myself,  talk- 
ing the  way  I  did  to  him. 

His  bearing,  his  manners,  his  attitude 
—  all  so  aptly  demonstrated  in  his  simple 
reply  —  made  me  feel  completely 
ashamed  of  myself.  He  could  very  easily 
have  pulled  his  rank  on  me.  Instead,  he 
waited  patiently  and,  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, brought  me  down  to  reality  in  a 
simple,  man-to-man  fashion.  It  was  clear 
to  me  then  that  this  person  I  was  shout- 
ing at  was  not  just  an  ordinary  army 
officer. 

True,  we  in  the  Philippine  Air  Corps 
had  noticed  many  fine  traits  in  him  since 
he  had  first  started  flying  with  us.  But 
what  he  demonstrated  before  me  that 
morning  was  more  than  a  confirmation 
of  his  unexcelled  officer  bearing.  He  also 
showed  what  it  is  to  have  a  genuine  spirit 
of  patience  and  understanding.  Most  im- 
portant, to  me,  was  his  showing  by 
example  that  greatness  is  not  dependent 
on  rank  or  position  or  color  or  anything 
else  but  the  exercise  of  the  often-sought 


but  seldom-found  quality  of  humility. 

"I'm  sorry.  Colonel,"  I  said,  deeply 
moved. 

He  smiled  understandingly. 

We  then  walked  toward  the  hangar. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  side  of  the 
hangar  where  the  offices  and  the  locker 
rooms  were  located,  I  was  explaining  the 
hows  of  good  flying  to  him  so  calmly 
that  no  one  —  except  the  few  who  may 
have  witnessed  the  incident— would  have 
guessed  that  less  than  two  minutes  be- 
fore I  was  vociferously  lambasting  the 
man  who  was  as  attentive  then  as  he  was 
now.  Fifteen  minutes  later  we  parted  in 
the  best  of  spirits. 

Not  long  after  the  unforgettable  les- 
son he  taught  me,  the  lieutenant  colonel 
left  the  Philippines  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  By  then  war  clouds 
loomed  in  bigger  proportions  over  the 
Pacific.  Young  as  we  were,  we  knew  that 
someday  our  flying  would  be  not  just 
for  thrills  but  for  the  very  survival  of  our 
country. 

We  didn't  hear  anything  more  about 
the  lieutenant  colonel.  In  the  meantime, 
the  first  of  our  operational  units  was 
formed.  This  was  the  6th  Pursuit  Squad- 
ron, of  which  I  was  the  squadron  com- 
mander. The  planes  furnished  us  at  the 
time  —  with  promises  for  newer  ones 
by  January  1942  —  were  Boeing  P-26's, 
the  type  I  had  flown  in  Selfridge  Field 
a  couple  of  years  earlier. 

War  came  and  with  it  came  the  ex- 
pected invasion  of  the  Philippines  by  the 
Japanese  forces.  But  what  also  came,  al- 
though never  expected  by  the  people  of 
the  Philippines,  was  the  defeat  of  the 
American-Philippine  forces  despite  their 
heroic  eftorts  wherever  the  Japanese 
launched  their  sanguinary  attacks. 

I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who  were 
evacuated  to  Australia  just  before  the 
fall  of  the  Philippines.  I  was  flown  out 
on  the  return  trip  of  one  of  the  bombers 
which  General  Ralph  Royce  led  from 
Down  Under  for  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  last  of  the  pitifully  few  bombing 
raids  by  U.  S.  planes  before  the  sur- 
render at  Corregidor. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Australia, 
I  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Air  Corps. 
But  after  several  months  of  flying  duty 
in  Australia,  I  volunteered  to  Genera! 
MacArthur  to  return  to  the  Philippines. 
This  was  accomplished  in  January  1943. 
I  went  as  head  of  an  all-Filipino  group 
of  six  which  had  as  its  code  name: 
Planet  Party.  We  traveled  by  submarine 
and  we  landed  in  the  island  of  Negros 
which  lies  near  the  center  of  the  archi- 
pelago. Ours  was  the  first  group  to  land 
in  the  Philippines  after  the  Japanese  had 
conquered  the  Islands. 

My  initial  mission  was  to  organize  an 
intelligence  net  that  was  to  operate  deep 


"Our  next  .speaker  is  a  man  who,  I  .sec,  needs  no  introclnction." 
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within  enemy  territory.  However,  short- 
ly after  our  landing,  when  it  was  learned 
that  guerrilla  organizations  were  spring- 
ing up  spontaneously  in  many  parts  of 
the  Islands,  I  was  given  an  additional 
mission.  It  was  to  keep  general  head- 
quarters apprised  of  the  true  situation 
with  reference  to  these  friendly  forces. 

After  a  grueling  10  months  in  the 
area,  another  submarine  took  me  back  to 
Australia.  From  there  I  was  flown  to  the 
United  States  for  "temporary  duty."  But 
except  for  a  brief  period  during  1944 
when  I  was  on  flying  duty  in  New 
Guinea,  that  "temporary  duty"  lasted 


\  N 

"Y  ou're  not  tooling  mt-  tor  one  minute, 
John  Ball!" 
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until  the  end  of  the  war.  That  was  when 
I  asked  to  be  "deactivated."  I  didn't  see 
the  lieutenant  colonel  during  all  that 
time.  But  1  often  thought  of  him.  And 
I  also  often  wished  he  were  in  the  Pa- 
cific Theater  instead  of  the  European 
Theater  where  he  was  serving. 

-Shortly  after  the  war,  however,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  him.  This  was 
when  the  late  Colonel  Edwin  Andrews, 
then  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Air  Corps, 
visited  Washington,  D.C.,  where  I  had 
been  for  some  time  during  the  final  stage 
of  my  "temporary  duty"  tour.  Colonel 
.Andrews  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
when  he  went  to  see  the  lieutenant 
colonel  —  now  a  general  —  to  award  him, 
honorarily.  a  pilot's  wings  of  the  Philip- 


pine Air  Corps.  Our  happy  meeting  was 
spent  talking  shop  about  "the  old  days." 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  for  a 
long  time.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that 
in  recent  years  we  have  come  to  —  and 
still  do,  for  that  matter  —  live  only  a  few 
miles  from  each  other.  But  in  1957  we 
met  again.  This,  however,  came  about 
in  an  unexpected  manner. 

Early  that  year  Pentagon  authorities 
decided  to  release  to  me  some  hitherto 
classified  World  War  II  records.  While 
to  some  this  may  have  meant  little,  to  me 
it  was  striking  in  its  unheralded  display 
of  impartiality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  so  impressed  with  it  that  I  thought 
of  sharing  my  heartfelt  views  on  the 
matter  with  someone  who,  I  felt,  could 
understand  my  sentiments. 

The  person  I  deemed  most  suitable 
for  this  was  my  friend,  the  lieutenant 
colonel.  To  me,  he  was,  and  still  is,  a 
symbol  of  many  of  the  finest  things  in 
America.  1  knew  that  he  was  no  longer 
on  active  service;  nevertheless,  I  felt  that 
since  he  knew  almost  everyone  in  the 
top  brackets  in  the  Pentagon,  it  would 
please  him  to  know  that  his  friends  in 
the  armed  services  were  following  his 
example  as  a  firm  believer  in  square 
shooting.  Thus,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  on 
February  22  of  that  year. 

To  my  pleasant  surprise,  within  five 
days  I  received  a  reply.  1  was  especially 
pleased  because  I  really  didn't  expect  an 
answer.  After  all,  my  letter  was  just  an 
expression  of  appreciation.  Besides,  1 
knew  he  was  a  very  busy  man. 

But  it  was  obvious  from  his  letter  that 
he  is  still  the  same  man  he  was  when 
I  first  knew  him.  "It  was  nice  to  hear 
from  you  again,"  his  friendly  letter  be- 
gan. Then,  at  the  end,  he  suggested  that 
if  I  would  just  give  his  secretary  a  ring, 
an  appointment  to  see  him  could  be 
arranged. 

I  immediately  called  his  secretary  and 
with  no  trouble  at  all  an  appointment 
was  arranged.  This  was  for  the  morning 
of  March  2. 

I  kept  that  appointment.  Nothing 
could  have  prevented  me  from  doing  so, 
because  that  appointment  was  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Yes,  the 
lieutenant  colonel  I  had  so  angrily 
bawled  out  some  IK  years  earlier  was 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

THF.  1  ND 


MOVIES  FOR  AMERICANS 

(Coiilhiiiftl  fiuiii  juific  II) 


Is  America  being  sold  short  as  a  "deca- 
dent" society  which  is  doomed?  Would 
it  not  be  clever  propaganda,  for  inter- 
ests whose  objective  is  to  denigrate  th 
United  States  of  America  in  the  eyes  o 
its  own  people  and  those  in  foreign  coun 
tries,  to  set  or  cast  mass  psychology  into 
such  a  series  of  stereotypes? 

If  you  were  in  charge  of  communist 


propaganda  in  the  United  States,  what 
would  you  do?  You  couldn't  make  much 
headway  with  little  publications  like  The 
Worker,  whose  readers  are  already  sold 
on  communism.  But  suppose  the  screen, 
viewed  by  50  million  Americans  a  week, 
were  open  to  you  as  a  place  in  which  to 
plant  these  stereotypes?  Wouldn't  you 
make  a  subtle,  organized,  highly  skilled 
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soft  strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or 
lower.  Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  lo  use, 
tasteless,  odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your  plates. 
Ilemovable  as  directed.  Money-back  guarantee.  At 
your  drug  counter.  $1.50  reliner  for  one  plate; 
$2.50,  two  plates.  Plasti-Liner.  Inc.,  Dept.  AL-6 
1075  Main  St.,  Buffalo  9,  N.Y. 
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ITCHING  Torture 
Stopped  Like  Magic 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  torture  and  misery  of 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  eczema  with  a  new 
amazing  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 
fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  crcme  kills  harmful 
bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don'i  suffer!  Get  LANACANE  at  druggisisl 
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SHOE  STORE  AT  HOME! 
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LEARN  AT  HOME  IN  ONLY  10  WEEKS 

Enjoy  security,  independence  and  fiecdom 
from  money  worries.  Earn  up  to  .*().'i.00  a  wii  k 
as  a  Practical  Nlmsc.  At:c.  ffluc;iti<)n  not 
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Free  Book  on  Arthritis 
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HOW  TO  AVOID  CRIPPLING  DEFORMITIES 
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cfl'ort  —  working  through  friendly  or  un- 
suspecting writers,  producers,  and  di- 
rectors—to paint  a  picture  with  the  dis- 
tortions we  have  mentioned? 

The  net  effect  sought  by  the  propa- 
gandist is  not  so  much  to  convince 
people  whom  we  could  never  reach  by 
argument.  It  is  to  plant  doubt  in  their 
minds,  to  slant  their  ideas,  to  brainwash 
them.  It  is  to  make  the  man  who  walks 
into  a  bank,  for  example,  feel  that  he  is 
walking  into  a  trap.  It  is  to  make  the 
voter  feel  that  whatever  candidate  he 
votes  for  is  probably  a  scoundrel.  It  is  to 
imply  that  every  employer  is  an  exploiter, 
every  woman  lacking  in  virtue,  every 
hoodlum  who  defies  law  and  order  a 
hero  at  heart. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  British  film  that 
defamed  Britain  in  any  way,  or  made 
you  feel  poorly  disposed  toward  the 
British  people?  Or  a  Soviet  film  that  did 
not  glorify  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Soviet 
system?  Curiously,  it  is  only  the  Ameri- 
can film  that  reiterates  the  evils  of  our 
economy,  our  political  system,  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  All  too  often  we 
are  portrayed  to  the  world  as  rich, 
drunken,  corrupt,  immoral,  and  gener- 
ally decadent  — just  what  the  communists 
say  we  are.  And  let  me  repeat  that  this 
is  the  picture  of  America  and  Americans 
that  we  are  showing  to  all  the  world. 

Yet  the  list  of  box-office  successes,  in- 
cluding all  the  biggest,  seems  to  prove 
pretty  conclusively  that  movie  patrons 
are  a  lot  more  interested  in  films  that 
stress  patriotism,  decency,  and  morality, 
than  they  are  in  films  that  portray  vari- 
ous degrees  of  depravity.  And  this  seems 
to  present  a  great  opportunity  that  the 
movies  still  might  grasp. 


You  have  seen  many  movies  dealing 
with  such  characters  as  Capone.  Dil- 
linger.  Billy  the  Kid,  and  other  gun- 
slingers.  You  have  seen  a  great  many 
films  which  glorified  songwriters  and 
stars  of  vaudeville  and  musical  comedy. 
But  how  often  have  you  seen  a  good 
movie  about  Ben  Franklin,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Stephen  Decatur.  Anthony 
Wayne  or  other  American  immortals? 
And  how  often  have  you  seen  any 
movies  about  the  empire  builders  and 
the  captains  of  industry  who  helped  to 
build  this  great  nation  of  ours? 

Do  you  really  prefer  such  stuff'  as  "The 
Savage  Eye,"  "The  Chapman  Report," 
"Lolita."  "Butterfield  8,"  "The  Best  of 
Everything."  "The  Children's  Hour," 
"Suddenly  Last  Summer,"  "The  Moon 
Is  Blue,"  "The  Man  With  the  Golden 
Arm,"  and  "Crack  in  the  Mirror"? 

Isn't  there  a  breath  of  fresh  air  any- 
where in  the  American  movie  world?  I 
have  detected  a  slight  stirring  recently 
and  I'd  like  to  detail  something  of  this 
because  it  just  might  serve  to  stimulate 
some  more.  John  Wayne  has  made  a  pic- 
ture called  "The  Alamo,"  on  a  big  scale, 
in  the  great  tradition.  John  Ford,  the 
pappy  of  producers,  who  has  made  many 
outstanding  films  in  his  long  day,  had 
this  to  say  about  it: 

"This  is  the  most  important  motion 
picture  ever  made.  It's  timeless.  It's  the 
greatest  picture  I've  ever  seen." 

John  Wayne  produced  and  directed 
"The  Alamo."  and  plays  the  part  of 
Davy  Crockett  in  it.  He  started  plan- 
ning it  in  1946.  made  a  false  start  in 
production  in  Southern  Mexico,  and 
then  decided  to  play  for  keeps.  "The 
Alamo"  will   cost  about   $12  million. 


"Doii'l  l<il  iiu-  you're  goiii!;  to  <lo  ilu-  \vliok-  pUuc  in  knotty  pine!" 
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Wayne  calls  it  "an  international  symbol 
of  man's  undying  fight  for  freedom." 

All  the  dimensions  are  big.  Wayne 
worked  for  12  years  on  the  script  with  a 
top-grade  writer,  James  Edward  Grant. 
The  script  was  thoroughly  researched. 
The  pair  discovered,  for  instance,  that 
the  defenders  of  the  Alamo  came  not 
only  from  Texas  but  from  17  other 
states  as  well  as  from  Mexico,  England, 
Scotland.  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Den- 
mark. 

The  theme  is  majestic  —  the  battle  to 
death  of  185  free  men  rebelling  against 
a  tyrant.  They  lost  the  battle  but  won 
the  war  against  the  Mexican  dictator, 
Santa  Anna.  Their  fight  enabled  Sam 
Houston  to  rally  an  army  and  decisively 
defeat  Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto  a 
month  and  a  half  later. 

The  authenticity  also  is  impressive. 
For  example,  rifles  for  the  Alamo  de- 
fenders in  the  movie  posed  a  problem. 
Crockett's  famous  "Old  Betsy,"  a  cap- 
and-ball  rifle,  was  the  prototype  for  most 
of  them,  but  many  of  Crockett's  men 
were  armed  with  flintlocks.  A  special 
crew  of  15  expert  gunsmiths  kept  both 
types  of  pieces  in  working  order  through- 
out the  making  of  the  film.  This  is  going 
pretty  far  for  authenticity,  but  it  helps 
to  make  a  great  movie. 

One  more  quote  from  Wayne: 

"I  want  to  remind  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  the  world  that  not  too  long 
ago  there  were  men  and  women  who 
had  the  guts  to  stand  up  for  the  things 
they  believed  in,  to  the  point  of  death." 

John  Wayne  obviously  has  the  guts  to 
stand  up  for  the  things  he  believes  in  or 
he  would  not  have  invested  all  those 
millions  in  a  great  patriotic  film.  But  if 
"The  Alamo"  succeeds,  it  could  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  kind  of  movies  we 
will  be  seeing  in  the  near  future. 

Let  it  become  a  box-office  sensation 
and  it  could  result  in  a  flood  of  good 
movies  that  would  give  the  people  of 
this  country  and  of  the  world  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  who  made 
it  great.  Since  the  schools  so  often  neg- 
lect American  history,  this  sort  of  thing 
is  badly  needed  at  home.  It  could  be  even 
more  helpful  to  us  abroad,  where  we 
certainly  want  friends  and  allies  in  the 
propaganda  war  that  is  unceasingly 
waged  against  us. 

And  if  Hollywood  should  embark  on 
such  a  program,  it  would  have  another 
beneficial  result.  It  might  just  mean  the 
end  of  such  depraved  efforts  as  "Baby 
Doll,"  such  craven  epics  as  "On  The 
Beach,"  and  such  propaganda  pieces  as 
Brando's  projected  film  about  Caryl 
Chessman. 

For  these  reasons  "The  Alamo"  is  a 
"must"  movie  for  Americans.  I  com- 
mend it  to  you  ill  hopes  that  it  may  in- 
spire our  movie  magnates  to  follow  suit. 

THE  END 
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SAFE  WAX  BULLETS  tor  rrainiiit-  and 
rccrc.uion  ha\  c  hccii  |uir  on  rhc  market  by 
Colt's  Patent  1- ire  .\rnis  M;inuf;icruring 
Company,  Inc.  The  new  \\  .i\  l)Lillets  arc  in- 
tended to  pro\ide  safet\  for  iiuick  dra\\- 
shooters.  Accurate  at  25  feet. 

(Jases  arc  reloadable  and  red.  Cost  of  50 
rounds,  cither  or  .45  caliber  —  S2.50.  For 
more  information  \(>u  can  write  Fred  A. 
Roff,  Jr.,  Presiiient.  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms 
Manufacturing  (Company.  Inc.  at  Hartford, 
Conn. 


SNAKES  ARE  STILL  around.  There  are 
four  poisonous  snakes:  File  moccasins 
w  hich  are  found  around  w  ater,  tiie  coppcr- 
lieads  in  cool  places  like  rock  piles  or  stacks 
oj  lumber,  the  coral  snakes  that  like  old 
tree  stumps  and  undergrowth,  and  rattle- 
snakes that  ma\-  be  found  most  anyw  here. 
Carr\-  an  inexpensive  snakebite  kit.  .A  .22 
caliber  pistol  is  also  hand\  fo  iia\  e  w  ith  >'ou. 

JOHN  R.  HAMMOND,  302  Qumcy  St., 
Clarksi)urg,  W.  \  a.,  has  a  clever  idea: 
'"Two  things  1  find  useful  to  carry  on  an\- 
outdoors  trip,"  he  says,  "are  a  w  ooden  pen- 
cil and  a  ten-cent  pencil  sharpener.  With 
these  two  items  you  have  enough  kindling 
to  start  a  fire  w  ith  the  cigarette  lighter  that 
practically  every  outdoorsman  carries.  The 
combination  works  even  if  sou  fall  in  the 
water  or  take  a  soaking  fioni  a  storm." 

TWO  SIMPLE  ITEMS  from  voung  Damn- 
Doll,  P.  ().  Box  3152,  New  Orleans  17,  La., 
that  e\en  the  old  pros  forget  wo  often. 
Danny  puts  it  this  way:  '.Make  sure  the 
sun  is  alw  a\  s  in  front  of  you  w  hen  \  ou  fish 
for  bass.  If  the  sun  is  behind,  it  will  cast 
a  shadow  and  this  is  the  sign  of  danger  for 
bass.  .  .  .  When  duck  hunting  be  sure  the 
w  ind  is  blow  ing  against  vour  back.  Ducks 
land  and  take  off  into  the  wind,  so  you 
w  ill  insure  better  shots  this  wa>-." 

WE  LIKE  THIS  simple  init  helpful  food 
hint  from  Glenn  Corbett,  5904  Charlotte, 
Kansas  City  10,  .\Io.:  "For  better  meals  on 
hunting,  fishing,  and  camping  trips,  pre- 
pare stews,  meats,  etc.,  the  night  before. 
Put  in  containers,  w  rap  snuglv  in  aluminum 
foil  and  freeze.  They  w  ill  keep  niceh'  imtil 
read\'  to  heat  and  eat.  ' 


BACK  IN  1938  a  man  named  I.eann 
gav  e  his  14->  ear-oltl  son  Walter  a  rifle  anil 
trained  the  bo\-  to  use  it.  The  gift  and  the 
training  paid  handsome  tliv  iilends.  In  194' 
W'alter  was  a  .Marine  on  (Guadalcanal.  .A 
Jap  tried  to  ba\onet  him  anil  had  ripped  a 
hole  in  his  cliesr  w  luii  Walter  shot  and 
killed  him. 

Subsequently  he  joined  the  Union,  N.  J., 
police  force  w  here  he  continued  to  practice 
shooting.  He  became  captain  of  the  pi.stol 
team,  w  ith  an  av  erage  target  score  of  284 
out  of  a  possible  .300.  This  training,  too, 
paid  off.  AA'alter  Leamy  is  the  policeman 
you  have  read  about  vv  iio,  w  ith  a  single  shot 
to  the  brain,  ended  the  career  of  the  mass 
murderer,  Michael  Fekecs,  w  ho  had  brutallv- 
slain  six  people  until  he  made  the  mistake 
of  firing  at  Patrolman  Feamy. 

A  USED,  REGULATION  school  bus  can 
be  converted  into  a  moliilc  camp  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  according  to  .\rthur  Bott 
of  334  South  \'alman  St..  Fittle  Rock,  Ark. 

Arthur  says  when  remotleling,  style  it 
after  a  Pullman  car  with  bunks,  tables,  bu- 
tane cook  stove,  regulation  ice  box,  radio 
and  screened  w  indows.  He  says  the  advan- 
tage of  such  a  set-up  is  you  can  drive  the 
bus  to  your  camp  ground  on  short  notice 
w  ithout  the  labor  of  making  and  breaking 
camp.  Seems  to  liav  e  possibilities. 


WHEN  HUNTING  CROWS,  if  v  ou  can  t 

rinil  a  sfutfeil  owl  for  a  decov  ,  use  an  okl 
teddy  bear.  So  savs  Ronald  W  av  iie  Rav  of 
216  N.  6th  St.,  Decatur,  Indiana. 

Ron  says  it's  better  to  use  stuffed  ciov\  s 
and  owls  both,  but  if  \ou  can't  find  anv', 
use  the  teddy  bear  and  splash  a  few  red 
spots  on  it.  Crow  s  like  red. 

MRS.  JEWELL  LORD,  who  must  be  one 
to  her  husband,  1007  Fester  Drive  XE,  Al- 
bufiuerque,  N..M.,  has  one  for  the  woods 
wanderer:  "When  a  person  is  in  the  woods 
hunting  and  it  is  raining  or  has  rained  and 
there  is  no  dry  wood  available,  take  a  hunt- 
ing knife  and  shav  e  the  rosin  from  the  base 
or  roots  of  a  fallen  pine  tree. 

Fhere  is  no  moisture  in  this  rosin  and  it 
burns  like  kerosene,  at  the  same  time  making 
a  hot  fire.  It  will  dry  out  sticks  of  wood 
placed  on  it  as  iust  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
burn  freeh  ." 

(Continued  on  next  p(if>e) 


WINGSHOOTER'S 

HANDBOOK 

Learn  new  facts  about  shotgun 
shooting,  shotgun  chokes,  and 
how  they  help  you. 

Write  to  POLY-CHOKE 

t  luniis  SI.,  Hartlord  1,  Conn. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

IfUUIll 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

Exerutive  Accountants  and  ("I'As   nu n  s 
and  up.  Thoufnnds  needofl.  We  t>;ijn  \  -  ii  t lioi .  ,l 

for  Cl'A  examin..ti..ii-  ,.v  ,tii(  i  v  .■  :,or.nui t  ,ti;r  [...sttions.  Trevinus 
t'xiK-rienci-  iinnn  .■-  .u  1  ■  .,,,,,]  ti  .uniiii:  iin<i,'r  supi-rvision  of  sttiff 
..f  Cl'A^  ami  I  ■  I"    '    \  I   -  i      Wiin-  f.>i  free  buuk.  "Oiiitnitiini- 

til-  rtl  Accnilltllr  r  l-         ir  ..II. 

LASALLE  Extension  University.  417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

A  Correspondtnco  Institution,  Dtpt.  9361H.  Chicago  5.  Ml. 


OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 

mWSHMBUSINESS! 


Run  your  own  profitable'shoe  store' 
business  from  home!  Represent 
fast  growing  million  dollar  firm  in 
spare  or  full  time.  We  give  you  — 
FREE-complete  Starting  Outfit 
that  makes  you  $217.00  EXTRA 
each  month  for  just  2  easy  or- 
ders a  day.  You  feature  195 
fast-selling  dress,  sport,  work  shoe  styles  for  men  and 
women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  21/2-15-widthsAAAA  to  EEEE,  Draw  on  200.000  pair 
stock.  Also  horsehide  jackets.  Start  now  selling  to  friends, 
folks  where  you  work.  Rush  postcard  for  FREE  Outfit ! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  G  198.  CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS. 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishins' 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  ca.se  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem ! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(  Bio-Dyne* )  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  .svi/j- 
jiosito)'!/  or  ointiiiviif  form  under  the  name 
I'rejia  rut  ion  H."'  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.      »n.-i:.  '.ls.  i:a.  oif 


I'll  Send  You  This  Handsome 

SAMPLE  CASE- FREE 


and  Show  You  How  to  Make 
Up  to  $30.00  in  a  Day 

Mail  coupon  for  this  FreeTiiiloring 
SamploCasepiickedwitli  lUDbean- 
'  tiful,  biK-value  suit  and  overcoat 
fabrics.  Take  orders  from  friends, 
I  fellow  -  workers,  others,  for  line 
quality,  made-to-measure  clothes. 
Pocket  biK  cash  profits  in  advance. 
Because  wear  inK  our  suits  and  over- 
eats brings  more  orders,  we  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  Kct  your  own  clothes  without  Ic  cost.  No 
experience  is  needed.  SATISFACTION  (iUARANTEEIJ. 
'  SEND  N*)  M(JNii;Y,  Just  fill  oat  and  mail  coopon  — today  ! 
PROGRESS  TAILORING  CO., SOD  S.ThroopSt. 
DEPT.    K-105  •  CHICAGO  7.  ILLINOIS 


PROGRESS  TAILORING  CO..  Dept.  K-105 
500  S.  Throop  St..  Chicago  7.  III. 

Deiir  Sir:  I  WANT  A  MADK -TO- MKASURE  SUIT  TO  WKAK 
AND  SHOW,  without  pavinK  Ic  for  it.  Kush  details  and  Sample 
Kit  of  actual  fabrics.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 
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MAgriNS  FLAGS 


k  ORGANIZATIONS- 


TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  60-A 
MARTINS  FLAG  CO.,  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA 

PLAY  RIGHt  AWAY! 

Even  If  You  Don  f  Know  \  ^.  * 

0  Nofe  of  Alos/c  Now  /        ^mgrn' ^a**"^ 

iiSi'aiSii*' 

I.rci"rf..s.   at   home,    in   Miare  lliiic,   Xn  tiMClu-r,    Low  In-t! 

1  .Oon.OOO  student.s  Includlnf?  TV  -^lar  La\\rL-iur.  \\  flk  .  \\  ritf 
oir  .iii-p.iee  i  Dust  rated  FUEK  BOOK.  U.S.  School  of  Music, 
Studio  469.  Port  Wasliington,   N.  Y.    (Estal).  1808), 


INVENTORS  1^1% 


If  you  have  an  invention  you  wish  to  sell  outriprht  or 
license  on  royalty,  write  us  at  once.  We  are  seeking  in- 
vent ions  of  household  items,  grames,  toys,  sports  items, 
tools,  and  mechanical  and  technical  devices.  Patented 
or  unpatented.  For  further  information  and  free  bro- 
chure outlining  manufacturers'  requirements.  ro.vaIt.v  rates, 
Bend  name  (no drawings,  please)  on  letter  or  postcard  at  once. 

KESSIER  CORPORATION,  Dept.  D-369,  Fremont,  Ohio 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


V  Pump  has   l.OOl  u^es.  Stalnlt-ss 
.   Won't  rust  or  clogi  Use   1/6  HP 
tor  or  lars:er. . .  ^/a  HP  for  up  to  2.400 
:PH:  45()  GPH  80'  hiRh;  or  1,800  GPH 
MMlfi-oin   25'   well.    1"   inlet:    3^"  outlet. 

\  WS^Coiiplinir  included  free  $7.95 

■;3       Heavy    Duty    Ball-Bearing    Pump.    I'p  tn 
I'l  j    5.2on  (;PM:  1  i  .i  "  inlet:  1  "  outlet  .  $12.95 
1/     Postp.iid  if  civil  witli  order.  Money  Back 
Guarantee.  Also  otlicr  sizes,  typos. 

i^LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  56,N.J, 


j|  J    «s  TAX  EXPERT 

HOUR 


Our  students  earn  as  much  as  .$3,000 
in  3  short  months  preparing  income 
tax  returns  in  spare  time — also  operate 
lucrative  Business  Tax-  Service  yield- 
ing steady  monthly  fees  of  $10-$50 
per  client,  year  round.  Enjoy  profes- 
sional standing  in  dignified  home-office  business. 
No  experience  necessary.  We  train  you  at  home  and 
help  you  start.  Write  today  for  free  literature.  No 
agent  will  call.  Approved  bv  New  Jersev  Dept.  of 
Education  UNION  INSTITUTE  OF  TAX  TRAINING. 
Lakewood,  17Q,  New  Jersey. 


UPTURE 


ENJOY  NEW  FREEDOM 


Yes,  of  action,  peace  of 
mind  and  comfort  at  work 
or  play.  Proven,  patented 
MILLER  holds  your  rupture 
back   Day   and   Night — vtill 
bring  you  lasting  relief  when  \ 
worn  as  directed.  Has  helped 
thousands.  Write  for  free  booklet. 
Dept.  53-N.  FRED  B.  MILLER, 
Hagerstown,  Maryland 


ENTIRELYDIFFERENTl 


ATTENTION 

LEGIONNAIRE 

SHOPPERS 


Stop  at  the  shop  where  you  see 
this  colorful  emblem  displayed. 
Support  the  Legionnaire  retailer. 
Remember,  this  emblem  is  dis- 
played only  in  a  Legionnaire- 
owned  store  ...  a  member  of 

The  American  Legion  IVIagazine 
Retail  Advisory  Council 


ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 

BERT  HAWK,  SR.,  l.?207  Illinois  Road, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  offers:  "In  hunting  deer 
with  a  bow  you  must  get  so  close  that 
wind  direction  is  important.  A  6-inch 
length  of  fine  thread  tied  to  the  top  loop 
of  the  bow  cord  acts  as  a  constantly  visible 
wind  \ane.  .  .  .  Always  patch  boots  or 
w  aders  on  the  inside.  They  last  longer  and 
look  better.  .  .  .  You  can  carry  water  for 
your  dog  in  ,i  water  bottle  in  the  game 
pocket  of  \<)in-  hunting  coat.  Line  a  hole 
in  the  ground  with  a  plastic  form  and  you 
have  a  dish,  ...  If  the  leather  discs  on  your 
hunting  knife  handle  have  worked  loose, 
coat  them  w  ith  a  layer  of  waterproof  boot 
dressing.  The  discs  w  ill  tighten  up  and  the 
handle  will  be  impervious  to  water.  .  .  .  To 
coax  a  coon  out  of  a  leaf\'  tree,  blow  a  few 
notes  on  a  harmonica.  .  .  .  \\'hen  using  raw- 
hide laces  in  your  boots  char  the  ends  of 
the  laces  first.  This  shrinks  and  hardens 
them  so  the\'  lace  easily." 

CLAYTON  J.  PEASE,  S/Sgt.,  USAF, 
1406  W  right  Dri\  e,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
likes  his  victuals  hot,  even  when  he  is  in 
the  field.  "Before  departing  from  home," 
he  says,  "1  w  rap  my  edibles  in  aluminum 
foil  and  place  this  in  a  lunch  packet.  This 
keeps  the  fooil  w  arm  and  moist  for  about 
six  hours." 


DUANE  A.  BURKETT  of  Edgely,  N. 
Dak.,  hunts  mallard  ducks  in  corn  fields. 
Duane  says  that  he  and  his  companions 
frequently  have  trouble  finding  downed 
birds.  He  says  when  he  goes  out  to  look 
them  up  he  ties  a  handkerchief  on  top  of 
a  corn  stalk  in  his  blind.  Then  when  he 
gets  out  where  the  bird  fell  he  can  look 
back  tow  ard  his  blind  and  line  up  the  spot 
better.  Othcrw  ise  he  says  w  hen  he  gets  out 

or  40  \  ards  everything  looks  alike  and 
lie  has  ditficiiltN"  finding  the  downed  bird. 

LUMIR  S.  PALMA,  435  N.  Elmwood 
Avenue,  Oak  Park,  111.,  has  something  for 
sportsmen  who  like  to  finish  their  own 
fishing  lures:  "Ask  your  car  dealer's  shop 
foreman  and  local  bod>'  shop  men  for  the 
odds  and  ends  of  car  paints  that  they  have 
left  o\  er.  Generally  the  small  amounts  of 
enamel  and  lacquer  that  they  have  left  are 
not  reusable  (especially  if  the  car  refin- 
ished  is  an  older  model)  but  the  paint  is 
great  for  lures.  You'll  never  buy  a  higher 
quality,  and  you'll  find  plenty  of  colors  to 
choose  from.  The  cost:  Little  or  most  prob- 
ably nothing." 

ERNEST  D.  JOHNSON,  610  Caroline  St., 
Neenah,  W  is.,  tells  us  tiiat  ice  fishermen 
can  now  have  a  complete  set  of  plans  for  a 
fish-hut  for  the  asking.  Just  write:  Wood 
Con\ersion  Company,  Saint  Paul,  Minn., 
and  get  >  oiir  hammer  and  saw  busy. 


MOST  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  stationed 
in  New  York  must  have  licenses  for  hunt- 
ing, fishing  or  trapping.  The  only  excep- 
tion will  be  for  residents  who  return  on 
leave.  (The  serviceman  must  ha\e  his 
papers  on  his  person.)  This  change  in  law 
brings  New  York  State  into  line  with  most 
other  states. 

After  October  I,  to  get  a  hunting  license, 
you'll  need  proof  that  you  had  one  before. 
An  old  license  is  sufficient.  Lacking  this, 
an  affidavit  from  a  license-issuing  agent 
stating  that  such  a  license  was  issued  will 
do. 

If  neither  of  these  is  available,  then  the 
applicant  must  furnish  a  "Certificate"  that 
he  has  completed  a  four-hour  course  in 
Hunter  Safety. 


THE  REMINGTON  new  premium  grade 
shotgun  shell  is  on  the  market  now.  It's  for 
discriminating  shooters  who  want  shells 
that  w  ill  perform  under  the  roughest  hunt- 
ing conditions.  They  are  known  as  "SP's" 
and  come  in  12  gauge  only,  long  range,  in 
2,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  ',  2  shot  sizes. 

A  secret  process  makes  the  linear  poly- 
ethylene bodies  extra  strong.  The  heads  arc 
of  specially  heat-treated  steel  which  is 
plated  with  copper  and  brass.  The  Exclu- 
sive Remington  and  Peters  "H"  wad  is 
used  in  these  shells.  It  is  also  made  of  poly- 
ethylene. Bodies  are  translucent  so  the 
shooter  can  see  components.  New  "rib- 
lokt"  crimp  gives  a  superior  top  closure. 

These  shot  shells  will  not  swell  in  rain, 
w  ill  not  scuff  or  mar  and  will  not  crack 
when  fired  in  extreme  cold.  Cost  w  ill  be 
50(;-  a  box  of  25,  over  the  cost  of  the  stand- 
ard shell.  Regular  paper  shells  are  of  course 
still  available. 

CORCORAN  -  SUNDQUIST  POST  of 

Branford,  Conn.,  are  the  new  state  cham- 
pions in  the  American  Legion  League.  The)' 
are  anxious  to  shoot  against  any  pistol  team 
in  the  Eastern  L'nited  States  on  a  home  and 
home  match  basis.  Write  Francis  C.  Pepe, 
Commander,  Corcoran-Sundquist  Post, 
American  Legion,  Branford,  Conn. 

LOUIS  R.  WIMMER  of  P.  O.  Box  F, 

Littlefork,  Minn.,  says  C.  A.  Rye's  idea  of 
cutting  the  tips  of  porcupine  quills  when 
imbedded  in  a  dog  is  all  right  but  he  goes 
farther  and  fills  an  eye-dropper  w  ith  house- 
hold vinegar  and  puts  a  few  drops  into  each 
quill.  Louis  maintains  that  in  a  half-hoiu- 
the  vinegar  softens  the  quills  so  \'ou  can 
pull  them  out  easily. 

He  also  suggests  that  if  you  are  driving 
at  night  and  slow  dow  n,  as  a  deer  crosses 
the  highway,  look  out  for  the  second  deer 
who  is  probably  follow  ing. 

—  Jack  Denton  Scott 

If  you  have  a  lielpfiil  idea  that  pertains 
to  limiting  or  fisliing,  send  it  along.  If  ive 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  yon  with  a  check  for 
$5.00.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  USHERED  IN  THE  SPACE  AGE 


{Coiiliimed  jroin  liage  11) 


he  might  need  as  much  as  $10,000.  This 
seemed  so  large  a  sum.  however,  that  he 
compromised  on  $5,000.  The  Smithso- 
nian, accepting,  sent  him  $1,000  tor  a 
start,  not  knowing  what  it  was  really 
getting  into.  Ultimately  it  invested  more 
than  $1 1,000  in  Goddard's  rockets— and 
this  was  still  only  a  beginning. 

Goddard  had  hardly  started  under 
the  Smithsonian  grants  when  an  un- 
expected interruption  came.  The  United 
States  had  entered  the  first  World  War, 
and  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Smithsonian,  designated 
him  to  develop  rockets  that  might  be 
useful  in  battle.  With  two  graduate  stu- 
dents from  Clark— one  of  whom  was  Dr. 
C.  N.  Hickman,  who  later  played  a  sig- 
nificant part  in  the  rocket  story— God- 
dard went  to  the  famous  observatory  at 
Mount  Wilson.  California.  In  a  short 
time  he  came  up  with  several  solid  pro- 
pellant  rockets  he  thought  might  be  what 
the  Army  was  asking  for.  One  was  a 
bombardinent  rocket  with  considerable 
range,  which,  unlike  an  artillery  shell, 
required  no  cannon.  Another  was  a 
rocket  that  could  be  launched  from  a 
light  tube  held  in  the  hands  or  balanced 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  soldier:  a  prototype 
of  the  modern  bazooka. 

These  forerunners  of  modern  rocket 
warfare  were  demonstrated  before  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Service  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Maryland,  on  November  6  and  7.  1918. 
The  demonstrations  went  well.  The  mili- 
tary men  were  much  impressed.  There 
was  talk  of  putting  one  or  more  of  the 
new  rockets  into  short-run  production, 
for  a  possible  tryout  in  actual  combat. 
But  only  a  few  days  later  came  the 
Armistice  ending  the  war,  and  God- 
dard's war  rockets  were  virtually  for- 
gotten for  more  than  20  years. 

He  happily  resumed  his  experiments 
at  Worcester,  carrying  on  in  such  a  way 
as  to  attract  as  little  attention  as  possible. 
His  reticence  resulted  partly  from  per- 
sonal choice,  and  partly  from  the  need  to 
protect  his  scientific  reputation.  In  mod- 
ern times,  when  rocketry  and  space  flight 
rank  among  the  most  respectable  and 
glamorous  of  technical  fields,  it  is  hard 
to  realize  how  utterly  fantastic,  how 
crackpot,  how  unbelievably  ridiculous 
the  whole  idea  of  space  flight  appeared 
to  the  average  American— even  to  scien- 
tists and  engineers— in  the  1920"s. 

As  late  as  1945  Goddard  was  to  write: 
"The  subject  of  projection  from  the 
earth,  and  especially  a  mention  of  the 
moon,  must  still  be  avoided  in  dignified 
scientific  and  engineering  circles."  At 
the  beginning  of  the  I920's  he  was  to 
learn,  to  his  cost,  that  it  is  painful  to  be 
a  pioneer— especially  the  pioneer  of  a 
daring  new  idea. 


In  January  1920  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution got  around  to  publishing  the 
paper  Goddard  had  submitted  to  it  some 
time  before,  his  treatise  on  "A  Method 
of  Reaching  Extreme  Altitudes."  Dated 
as  of  the  previous  year,  this  rather  re- 
markable essay  on  rockets  and  their  pos- 
sibilities is  one  of  the  classic  documents 
in  astronautics. 

Goddard  recounted  in  it  the  results  of 
some  of  his  early  experiments,  explained 
rocket  principles,  explored  basic  rocket 
mathematics,  examined  the  theory  of 
the  step  rocket  (which  he  had  previously 
patented),  and  presented  some  compu- 
tations to  indicate  what  really  great 
heights  a  rocket  could  reach  if  it  had  an 
efficient  engine  and  suitable  propellants. 
In  this  last  section  he  showed  that  even 
a  rather  modest  rocket,  in  theory  at 
least,  could  go  as  far  as  the  moon.  He 
suggested  that  a  pound  or  two  of  photo- 
graphic flash  powder  might  be  carried 
by  such  a  rocket  to  signal  its  arrival  on 
our  satellite. 

The  newspapers  of  1920  made  little 
or  nothing  of  Goddard"s  mathematics, 
experiments,  or  technical  contributions 
—but  they  had  a  field  day  with  his  sug- 
gestion about  a  shot  at  the  moon.  In 
addition  to  deriding  him  as  "the  moon 
man,"  some  challenged  his  scientific 
knowledge:  worse,  a  few  even  suggested 
that  he  had  deliberately  distorted  scien- 
tific facts  to  make  his  point.  A  writer  in 
The  New  York  Times  scornfully  re- 
marked that  Goddard  "only  seems  to 
lack  the  knowledge  ladled  out  dailv  in 
high  schools." 

The  effect  of  this  derisive  copy  on  the 
still  very  shy  and  sensitive  New  Eng- 
lander  was  to  make  him  shun  publicity 
all  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  be  wary  in  de- 
scribing his  work,  and  reluctant  to  grant 
interviews.  He  did  send  a  signed  state- 
ment to  the  Associated  Press  after  the 
first  flood  of  stories,  and  in  it  he  tried 
calmly  to  take  the  public  interest  away 
from  the  moon  rocket  and  direct  it  to 
the  less  spectacular  portions  of  his  re- 
port. In  1921  he  again  tried  to  clarify 
his  position,  this  time  in  an  article  for 
the  Scientific  Anieiicun. 

Thereafter  for  a  while  public  interest 
in  rockets  declined.  Goddard  was  free 
to  continue  his  experiments  without  em- 
barrassment. By  this  time  he  had  reached 
a  major  conclusion  about  propellants  to 
be  used  in  reaching  really  high  altitudes. 

His  early  experiments  had  been  made 
with  solid  fuels -for  the  most  part  varie- 
ties of  gunpowder.  By  1920  he  became 
convinced  that  he  could  not  get  sufficient 
altitude  with  such  relatively  weak  pro- 
pellants. He  resolved  to  experiment  with 
liquid-fuel  rockets  instead,  fully  realizing 
the  hazards  of  working  with  these  highly 
explosive    and    treacherous  materials. 
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From  1920  until  about  1925  he  carried 
on  preliminary  tests.  And  on  March  16, 
1926,  at  his  Aunt  Effie's  farm  at  Auburn, 
Massachusetts,  he  shot  the  first  liquid- 
propellant  rocket.  The  site,  now  a  golf 
course,  today  bears  a  bronze  marker 
raised  there  by  the  American  Rocket 
Society. 

That  historic  first  liquid-fuel  rocket 
justifies  a  little  description.  The  pro- 
pellants  were  gasoline  and  liquid  oxy- 
gen, a  combination  that  yields  about  five 
times  as  much  energy  pound  for  pound 
as  TNT.  Until  Goddard  began  experi- 
menting, nobody  had  put  this  tricky  and 
dangerous  combination  together.  The 
propellants,  contained  in  separate  small 
tanks  near  the  rear  of  the  rocket,  were 
piped  to  the  motor,  up  at  the  front, 
through  slender  tubes  that  served  both 
to  convey  the  propellants  and  transmit 
the  thrust.  In  this  rocket  Goddard  placed 
the  motor  ahead  of  the  tanks  because  he 
felt  a  rocket's  flight  would  be  more 
stable  if  pulled  instead  of  pushed.  He 
was  to  discover  later  that  it  actually 
doesn't  make  any  difference  at  what 
point  the  thrust  is  applied,  so  long  as  it 
pushes  along  the  axis  of  flight.  In  subse- 
quent designs  Goddard  set  the  style  that 
has  been  followed  in  all  rockets  since: 
the  motor  at  the  rear  end,  behind  the 
tanks. 

His  historic  first  liquid-propellant 
rocket  was  a  strange-looking  affair.  It 
stood  10  feet  high.  The  slender  motor 
and  its  nozzle  were  two  feet  long.  The 
tanks  trailed  five  feet  behind  the  end  of 
the  nozzle.  The  launching  was  from  a 
light  portable  metal  framework.  Pre- 
liminary heating  with  a  small  alcohol 
stove  was  required  to  provide  gas  pres- 
sure to  force  the  propellants  into  the 
motor.  There  was  no  complicated  igni- 
tion system.  The  propellant  valves  were 
simply  opened  by  turning,  and  the  motor 
ignited  by  a  blowtorch  at  the  end  of  a 
long  pole. 

When  all  was  ready,  Goddard  opened 
the  valves.  Henry  Sachs,  a  machinist 
and  instrument  worker  from  the  shop  at 
Clark  University,  applied  the  torch.  Two 
other  persons  witnessed  the  test:  P.  M. 
Roope,  of  the  Clark  University  physics 
department,  and  Mrs.  Goddard,  the  for- 
mer Esther  Kisk  of  Worcester,  whom 
Goddard  had  married  two  years  before. 

Promptly  upon  ignition  the  rocket 
leaped  out  of  the  launcher  with  a  whis- 
tling roar,  and  quickly  built  up  a  speed 
of  more  than  60  miles  an  hour.  After 
two  and  a  half  seconds  its  propellants 
were  exhausted.  The  rocket  yawed  and 
came  to  earth  184  feet  away;  a  very 
modest  shot  indeed  by  today's  standards, 
but  historically  without  equal.  It  was  the 
world's  first  liquid-propellant  rocket 
shot. 

This  test  was  reported  privately  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  but  no  public 
announcement  was  made. 


On  July  17,  1929,  Goddard  launched 
another  rocket  at  Aunt  Etfie's  Auburn 
farm,  one  that  made  history  in  a  some- 
what different  way.  The  shot  was  his 
fourth  liquid-propellant  flight,  and  the 
rocket  was  a  pretty  impressive  affair. 
Eleven  feet  long,  it  carried  instruments 
in  its  nose— a  barometer  and  a  thermom- 
eter, with  a  small  camera  hopefully 
focused  to  record  their  readings  at  maxi- 
mum altitude. 

The  rocket  took  oft'  with  a  tremendous 
racket,  soared  90  feet,  then  nosed  over 
and  traveled  171  feet  before  dropping 
to  earth.  The  noise  it  made,  as  reported 
by  The  New  York  Times,  "was  such 
that  scores  of  residents  called  Police 
Headquarters,  saying  that  an  airplane 
was  shooting  along  afire.  Two  police  am- 
bulances scoured  the  section  looking  for 
victims  and  an  airplane  left  Grafton  Air- 
port to  aid  the  search."  A  flood  of  new 
and  unwelcome  publicity  resulted,  and 
this  time  unpleasant  official  attention 
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came  as  well.  Goddard  was  summoned 
before  the  Massachusetts  State  Fire 
Marshal  who,  after  a  brief  hearing,  for- 
bade him  to  continue  his  tests  anywhere 
in  the  State. 

Again  the  Smithsonian  saved  the  day, 
this  time  by  persuading  the  Army  to  al- 
low Goddard  to  shoot  rockets  on  the 
artillery  range  at  Camp  Devens,  near 
Ayer,  Massachusetts,  which  was,  of 
course.  Federal  territory.  Authorities 
there  were  also  worried  about  fire,  how- 
ever, and  would  allow  testing  only  after 
a  rain  or  snowfall.  This  restriction,  com- 
bined with  the  difficulties  of  transport- 
ing fragile  equipment  25  miles  or  so  from 
the  University  to  the  fort,  and  the  long 
trips  back  to  the  University  shops  for 
repairs,  slowed  matters  considerably.  It 
began  to  appear  as  though  Goddard's 
work  might  have  come  to  its  end  at  last. 

But  among  those  who  had  seen  the 
sensational  newspaper  stories  was 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  at  the  peak  of  the 
enormous  popularity  th:.t  followed  his 
historic  flight  to  Paris.  He  visited  God- 
dard, was  much  impressed,  and  called 
Goddard's  work  to  the  attention  of 
Daniel  Guggenheim,  head  of  the  philan- 
thropic family  that  had  already  done  so 
much  to  aid  the  development  of  aviation 
and  aeronautics. 

Mr.  Guggenheim  —  and  later  the 
famous  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggen- 
heim Foundation  headed  by  Daniel's 
son  Harry  Guggenheim  —  provided  a 
series  of  grants  enabling  Goddard  to  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  rockets  and  high- 
altitude  research.  After  a  study  of  pos- 
sible sites  for  his  experiments,  he  set  up 
a  shop  and  testing  ground  near  Roswell, 
New  Mexico  —  not  far  from  today's 
White  Sands  Missile  Range  —  an  area  so 
sparsely  inhabited  that  rockets  could 
endanger  little  but  jackrabbits,  scorpions, 
and  snakes. 

In  New  Mexico  Goddard's  work  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  By  December  1930  he 
had  a  new  rocket  ready  for  testing.  This 
one  leaped  skyward  for  2,000  feet,  reach- 
ing a  top  speed  of  500  miles  an  hour. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  motor,  Goddard 
continued  testing  and  improving  it  for 
some  time.  In  September  and  October 
1931  he  successfully  tested  his  first  re- 
motely controlled  rocket.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  another  pressing  and 
difficult  rocket  problem:  flight  stabili- 
zation. By  April  1932  he  had  developed 
and  successfully  shot  the  first  rocket  con- 
trolled by  a  gyroscope,  a  method  used 
on  all  large  rockets  today.  Pressure  for 
the  operation  of  this  rocket  was  supplied 
by  liquid  nitrogen  carried  on  the  flight. 

But  by  that  time  his  initial  grant  was 
running  out.  A  technical  committee  that 
had  been  studying  his  progress  recom- 
mended extending  the  grant  for  another 
two  years.  But  the  great  depression  had 
begun,  and  renewal  just  then  was  im- 
possible.  So  in  June   1932  Goddard 
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closed  down  his  shop  and  returned  to 
Clark  University,  where  he  had  been  a 
full  professor  since  1919.  He  did  not 
give  up  his  rocket  work,  however.  A 
small  new  grant  from  the  Smithsonian 
kept  him  going  tor  a  time,  and  one  from 
the  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim 
Foundation  a  short  time  later  permitted 
renewed  attack  on  the  problem  of  flight 
stabilization. 

In  August  1934  Guggenheim  grants 
again  made  it  possible  for  the  Goddards 
and  their  small  crew  of  assistants  to  re- 
sume full-scale  activities  on  the  New 
Mexico  testing  ground.  Goddard  sig- 
naled his  return  with  a  spectacular  test 
of  a  new  rocket  stabilized  with  a  pendu- 
lum, which  approached,  or  reached,  the 
speed  of  sound  in  powered  horizontal 
flight.  It  went  so  fast  that  the  parachute 
cable  snapped  ofT.  Goddard  then  con- 
structed a  large  rocket  controlled  by  an 
improved  gyro,  and  again  made  a  tri- 
umphantly successful  shot.  This  rocket, 
afl'ectionately  nicknamed  'Nell,"  was 
steered  in  vertical  flight  by  a  small  gyro- 
scope linked  to  four  moving  vanes  set  in 
the  jet  exhaust  stream  —  a  device  later 
used  by  the  Germans  on  their  V-2's. 

Mrs.  Goddard,  who  was  photographer 
as  well  as  chief  cook  and  bottle  washer 
of  the  expermiental  group,  made  a  beau- 
tiful motion  picture  of  Nell  rising  ma- 
jestically from  her  60-foot  launching 
tower  and  climbing  a  sinuous  path  into 
the  desert  sky.  The  picture  was  shown  in 
December  1935  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  world's  larg- 
est scientific  society.  It  seemed  as  though 
Goddard  and  his  rockets  had  arrived  at 
last. 

In  the  following  year  Goddard  made 
a  complete  report  on  his  liquid-fuel 
rocket  work  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. The  report  was  published  March 
16,  1936,  under  the  title:  "Liquid-Pro- 
pellant  Rocket  Development,"  and  it  ap- 
peared on  the  lOth  annniversary  of  his 
historic  first  liquid-propellant  rocket 
shot. 

The  work  in  New  Mexico  continued 
until  October  1941.  During  this  period 
Goddard  constructed  and  tested  a  long 
series  of  liquid-propellant  rockets,  and 
tried  out,  in  one  form  or  another,  prac- 
tically every  one  of  the  ideas  that  have 
since  been  developed  successfully  in 
large  rockets  and  guided  mi.ssiles,  includ- 
ing gyrocontrols,  clustered  rockets,  re- 
search instrumentation,  turbopumps  for 
propellants,  gimbal-mounted  tail  sections 
capable  of  being  moved  in  flight  for 
steering,  and  numerous  other  schemes. 

He  kept  meticulous  and  detailed  note- 
books and  diaries  of  his  experiments, 
carefully  jotting  down  all  his  numerous 
and  varied  ideas  for  rocket  propulsion, 
design,  launching,  controls,  and  flight  in 
space.  Goddard  received,  a  total  of  83 
patents  on  these  rocket  and  space  ideas 


in  his  lifetime.  His  executors,  combing 
his  research  notes  and  diaries,  found  ad- 
ditional ideas  which  have  resulted  in  131 
more  patents.  Today  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  design,  construct,  or  shoot  a 
rocket  without  infringing  a  Goddard 
patent. 

The  culmination  of  Goddard  s  work 
in  New  Mexico  was  a  rocket  that  made 
a  successful  altitude  shot  of  some  9,000 
feet,  and  that  contained  almost  all  of 
the  features  later  incorporated  into  the 
German  V-2  rockets  —  though  the  latter, 
of  course,  were  much  larger.  When  he 
had  reached  this  stage,  Goddard  per- 
ceived that  World  War  II  was  imminent; 
and  for  the  second  time  in  his  life  offered 
his  work  and  services  to  his  country. 

In  May  1940  Harry  Guggenheim  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  in  the  office  of  Briga- 
dier General  George  H.  Brett  in  Wash- 
ington. It  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronau- 
tics, the  Army's  Ordnance  Department, 
and  the  Air  Corps.  Goddard  described 
his  experiments  and  presented  the  pos- 
sibilities, as  he  saw  them,  of  long-range 
liquid-propellant  rockets  for  military  use. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference  the  Army 
representatives  said  they  still  felt  that 
"  the  next  war  will  be  won  with  the  trench 
mortar."  The  Air  Corps  and  Navy  people 
saw  no  possibilities  in  the  rocket  as  a 
missile  weapon,  but  thought  liquid-fuel 
rocket  motors  might  perhaps  be  devel- 
oped to  assist  heavily  loaded  aircraft 
take  off  from  water  or  short  runways  and 
to  power  fast  climbs  in  emergencies.  In 
November  1941  both  branches  engaged 
Goddard  to  carry  on  research  for  that 
pedestrian,  unimaginative  —  and  as  it 
turned  out.  largely  futile  —  purpose.  It 
was  like  trying  to  harness  Pegasus  to  a 
plow. 

We  know  now  that  the  German  mili- 
tary had  become  strongly  interested  in 
rockets  as  early  as  1930.  By  1937— three 
vears  before  the  historic  but  unfruitful 
meeting  of  U.  S.  miltary  men  with  God- 
dard —  the  Germans  had  established  the 
huge  liquid-propellant  rocket  research 
center  at  Peenemunde.  and  were  well 
along  the  way  toward  an  operational  V-2. 

In  this  country  the  Armed  Forces  had 
not  a  single  rocket  weapon  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Then  came  the 
great  awakening,  impressed  on  us  by  the 
British,  Russian,  and  German  solid-pro- 
pellant  antiaircraft  and  bombardment 
rockets.  Though  our  own  services 
plunged  into  rocket  development  several 
years  late,  they  did  it  with  zeal.  By  V-J 
Day,  in  September  1945.  the  U.  S.  Army 
was  spending  SI  50  million  a  year  on 
rockets  of  the  solid-fuel  variety,  and  the 
Navy  was  spending  eight  times  as  much. 

One  cannot  say  that  Goddard  was 
directly  responsible  for  this  fantastic  de- 
velopment, but  certainly  he  was  indi- 
rectly responsible.  Its  beginning  was  the 
work  he  had  done  durins  World  War  I. 
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For  Life  Insurance 
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surance policy  to  help  take  care 
of  final  expenses  without  bur- 
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The  publicity  his  ialcr  work  received 
throughout  the  world  gave  it  impetus. 
The  foliowup  came  through  one  of  the 
men  he  had  trained  and  indoctrinated. 

Dr.  Hickman.  Goddard's  former  grad- 
uate student  and  assistant  at  Mount  Wil- 
son, had  by  1940  become  a  prominent 
engineer  associated  with  the  Bell  Labora- 
tories. When  U.  S.  entry  in  the  Second 
World  War  seemed  inevitable,  Hickman 
contacted  Goddard  and  asked  his  per- 
mission to  call  those  nearly  forgotten 
1918  experiments  to  the  attention  of  the 
National  Defejise  Research  Committee. 
Goddard  gave  consent  promptly,  and 
Hickman's  report  was  referred  to  Dr. 
R.  C.  Tolman,  chairman  of  NDRC"s  Di- 
vision of  Armor  and  Ordnance. 

As  a  result,  Hickman  was  called  to 
Washington  to  head  rocket  development 
in  Dr.  Tolman's  division.  Goddard's 
early  work  thus  became  the  starting  point 
for  the  huge  U.  S.  solid-fuel  rocket  de- 
velopment that  mushroomed  into  exist- 
ence a  short  time  later. 

Goddard  was  working  for  the  Navy 
at  Annapolis  in  1944,  on  variable-thrust 
liquid-propellant  motors,  when  the  Ger- 
mans launched  their  first  calamitous  V-2 
rockets  into  London.  He  thus  lived  to 
see  his  dream  of  man's  conquest  of  space 
begin  to  come  to  fruition.  But  he  was 


not  fated  to  witness  the  later  high-alti- 
tude rockets  shots  that  zoomed  up  from 
White  Sands  Missile  Range  to  the  very 
edge  of  space,  or  the  launching  of  the 
first  satellites,  or  the  blast-off  of  the  space 
probes,  or  the  first  tries  at  the  moon. 
He  died  on  August  10,  1945,  at  the  age 
of  63. 

Throughout  his  life  Goddard  was  a 
happy  man,  despite  the  obstacles  he  en- 
countered. He  was  basically  a  research 
man,  a  seeker  after  truth,  along  what- 
ever paths  were  necessary.  The  joy  of 
the  struggle  and  the  mapping  of  new 
territory  were  for  him  more  important 
than  popular  recognition  or  material  suc- 
cess. And  partly  for  that  reason,  perhaps, 
it  took  the  American  people  a  long  time 
to  realize  that  they  had  themselves 
brought  the  space  age  into  being,  in  the 
person  of  this  quiet,  gentle,  persistent, 
and  dauntless  man. 

Many  still  believe  the  German  V-2  en- 
gineers were  the  originators  of  the  mod- 
ern rocket  age.  In  the  boldness  of  their 
conception,  in  the  quality  of  their  engi- 
neering, in  their  ability  to  command  men, 
money,  and  materials  for  a  major  de- 
velopment, possibly  they  were.  But  it  was 
Goddard  from  whom  they  received  their 
original  inspiration.  Those  German  en- 
gineers now  living  in  the  United  States 


give  credit  to  him  for  the  ideas,  the  im- 
agination —  and  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  the  moral  courage  to  risk  injury, 
health,  and  professional  reputation  when 
all  others  doubted  —  to  make  a  practical 
start  on  man's  journey  toward  the  stars. 

The  United  States  has  at  last  begun 
to  take  belated  notice  of  Goddard  and 
his  accomplishments.  Last  year  Congress 
voted  him  posthumously  the  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal,  one  of  the  Nation's 
highest  civilian  awards.  The  Langley 
Gold  Medal,  one  of  aviation's  rarest  and 
highest  honors,  which  since  its  inception 
in  f910  has  been  granted  to  only  eight 
men,  was  awarded  to  Goddard  early  in 
I960.  The  huge  new  research  and  engi- 
neering center  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Agency  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  has  been  named  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center  in  his  honor.  Awards 
and  honors  are  beginning  to  pile  up. 

But  perhaps  his  most  fitting  memorials 
are  the  gleaming  giants  that  thunder  sky- 
ward from  their  launching  pads  at  Cape 
Canaveral  and  Vandenburg  Air  Force 
Base,  arching  over  the  oceans  in  6,000- 
mile  shots,  or  sending  satellites  —  and 
soon  men— into  the  interplanetary  spaces 
that  Goddard,  as  a  17-year-old  boy,  set 
out  so  long  ago  to  bring  within  man's 
reach.  the  end 


"Soand 
off!" 


( continued  jrom  pa^e  4 ) 
w  ill  grow  up  nnd  prohnhK-  sec  things 
diffcrcndy.  Bur  when  a  publication 
such  as  Life  makes  a  celebrit\  of  this 
youth  by  publicizing  him,  the  flood 
gates  of  cgoccMuricity  are  opened.  Ah' 
subscription  to  Life  is  about  to  expire 
and  I  hope  that  Life  does  likcw  isc. 

Frank  J.  Brelitz 
Oceciii  City,  N.J. 

APATHYISM 

Sir:  I  would  like  to  express  an  opinion 
M  hieh  I  helicN  e  cannot  be  o\  crenipha- 
sizcd.  Wc  have  had  dramatic  proof 
through  recent  events  that  commu- 
nism rushes  in  to  fill  a  vacuum.  The 
greatest  aid  to  the  growth  of  commu- 
nism is  the  disease  of  apathy.  Ameri- 
cans generally  give  less  and  less  thought 
to  the  problems  and  the  policies  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  And  apaths  w  ill 
continue  to  grow  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  wc  have  been  living  "on 
the  brink"  for  so  long  we  ha\e  come 
to  accept  it  as  a  w  ay  of  life.  To  escape 
the  maddening  tensions  caused  b\- 
this  "hrinkism"  wc  have  simply  closed 
our  minds  to  the  details  of  problems 
beyond  the  borders  of  our  communi- 
ties and  nation.  AVe  lia\e  gone  so  far 


that  w  e  have  now  created  a  societ\'  in 
w  hich  lack  of  concern  is  not  only  ac- 
cepted but  is  demanded  of  us.  Wc  must 
realize  that  this  problem  docs  exist,  that 
it  is  basically  a  problem  for  the  individ- 
ual rather  than  the  government  and 
that  each  indi\  idual  must  learn  more 
about  his  world  neighbors. 

R<»btrt  H.  Jones 
Eliitore,  OJyio 

PLANNERS  AND  PLANNERS 

Sir:  I  read  w  ith  interest  the  article  m 
your  July  issue  "Planning  for  iMore 
Prosperity"  b>-  Dexter  .M.  Keczcr.  He 
describes  the  kind  of  planning  in 
w  hich  w  e  can  ha\"c  faith.  Its  methods 
and  the  planners  are  basically  depend- 
able. If  they  fail,  the  effect  is  limited; 
if  the>-  succeed,  wc  all  benefit.  On  the 
other  hand,  economists  and  other  so- 
cial planners  must  use  communities  for 
their  experiments  and  their  failures 
hiuT  man>'.  Thc>-  see  w  hat  the>'  think 
is  an  evil,  generally  a  symptom,  but  in 
their  planning  the>'  consider  only  the 
sx  inptoni.  They  ne\er  seem  able  to 
pre\  enr  or  eliminate  the  basic  cause. 

Noah  I),  .\lper 
,S>.  Louis,  Mo. 

WHAT  BLUNDER? 

Sir;  We  hear  a  lot  said  about  the  big 
blumlcr  wc  committed  just  before  the 
Summit  meeting,  by  permitting  a  plane 
to  fly  over  the  U.S.S.R.  I  ask,  what 
blunder?  As  a  Tiation,  were  we  sup- 
posed to  bring  all  our  activity  w  ith  a 
militar>-  connotation  to  a  standstill, 
then  get  down  on  our  hands  and  knees 


anil  humbly  craw  l  up  to  Ivhrushche\  r 
President  Eisenhower  entered  the 
Summit  meeting  w  ith  head  erect  and 
shoulders  squared  as  any  .self-respecting 
American  would.  He  knew  his 
grounds;  he  entered  from  strength. 
The  thing  that  thrills  me  and  shoukl 
thrill  all  lo>al  Americans  is  the  fact 
that  our  U-2  planes  have  been  flying 
over  Russia  for  four  years  taking  pic- 
tures that  w  ill  protect  us  from  another 
sneak  attack  such  as  Pearl  Harbor.  Rus- 
sian spies  were  working  like  bees  long 
before  the  Summit  meeting,  and  during 
it.  rhe>'  are  working  now  and  w  ill 
keep  on  w  orking.  Let's  (luit  being  sob 
sisters.  Let's  quit  shaking  in  our  boots. 

Au.stin  A.  Tilnian 
Cciriithersville,  Mo. 

WHO'S  AHEAD 

Sir:  I  he  reason  that  Russians  can  har- 
ass us  all  they  want  is  because  thc>' 
know  that  the  U.S.A.  will  never  attack 
any  country  first.  This  is  not  for  the 
reason  given  by  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy who  said:  "The  Russians  know 
they  are  ahead  of  us  militarih  ."  I  don't 
believe  the  Russians  are  ahead  of  us 
in  anything  except  propaganda,  and 
now  tl:at  isn't  worth  a  darn  since  the 
world  can  see  w  hat  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment really  stands  for  and  is. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Erliardi 
Seekonk,  ALiss. 

Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
quested. Keep  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Hmcrican  Xcgion  ^hopper 


STEEL  ROTARY  RASP  fits  any  'i  '  iltitric 
drill,  rasps,  shapes,  planes,  and  mixes.  Perfect 
for  fast  shaping  of  furniture;  rasping  wood, 
fibre,  plastic;  planing  floors,  boards,  etc.  2%" 
in  diameter;  13/16"  wide.  A  terrific  import 
from  W.  Germany.  $2.23  ppd.  Empire,  Dept. 
AL,  140  Marblcdale,  Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 


FLEA-KILL  BED  rids  your  pet  of  fleas,  ticks, 
lice  wliile  he  sleeps.  Stops  scratching,  pro- 
tects children  from  fleabites  or  snapping  by 
<)\  er-tired,  flea-harassed  pets.  Washable  color- 
ful plaid.  15  X  28",  $4.95;  28  x  36",  $6.98; 
36  X  48",  $12.90  ppd.  Chaperone,  Dept. 
1157,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


ART  REPRODUCER  makes  it  easy  for  you 
to  draw  almost  anything  quickly  and  exactly 
i\<n  it  you  don't  have  a  talent  for  it.  Just 
focus  this  invention  on  a  subject  and  then 
toUow  line  of  the  "picture  image"  reflected  on 
the  paper.  Reduces  and  enlarges,  $1.98  ppd. 
Norton,  Dept.  AL-9,  296  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CIVIL  WAR  CARBINE  BOOTS  -  Heavy 
black  leather,  fitted  with  straps  and  buckles 
for  attaching  to  saddles,  these  were  used  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  by  Union  cavalry.  About 
13'-."  long;  stiff  but  certainly  usable.  Barrel 
.uid  butt  protrude;  some  have  brass  topping. 
Unusual  bit  of  Americana.  $2.50  ppd. 
Bonner  &  Sons,  305  Madison  Ave.,  X.Y. 


LION,  LEOPARD  AND  ZEBRA  skni  wallets 
are  made  from  trophies  shot  by  white  hunters 
in  British  East  Africa.  Wallets  are  hand  sewn 
in  Nairobi,  are  beautifully  finished  complete 
to  rolled  edges.  Colorful;  rarely  seen  and  will 
wear  forever.  Each  $8.95  ppd.  Safari  Imports, 
Dept.  AL-9,  509  East  80th  St.,  N.Y.  21. 


HEAVY-DUTY  CHECK-WRITER  is  only 
6%"  deep  x  .5%"  high,  but  it  dials  any 
amount  up  to  $99,999.99,  and  with  one  press 
your  check  is  perfectly  imprinted.  Horizon 
blue;  matching  vinyl  cover;  complete  with 
ink,  2-year  warranty.  $19.95  ppd.  Barilen, 
Dept.  3601,  11  East  47th  St.,  .\.  Y.  17. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

LIVE-STEAM  ENGINE  adds  power  to  any 
operating  model.  Strong  1  '30th  h.p.  at  1800 
r.p.m.;  has  brass  boiler,  bronze  fittings,  hand- 
throttle  steam  whistle,  grooved  pulley  wheel. 
Uses  dry  fuel,  stands  10".  German-made. 
$8.95  ppd.  Extra  fuel,  $2.  The  Toy  Bench, 
AL-19,  305  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  APPEARANCE  with  light- 
weight shoulder  brace  that  gives  comfortable, 
correct  support  to  an\'  man,  woman  or  child. 
Made  of  batiste  cloth,  support  has  adjustable 
lace  back  for  individual  fit.  Chest  measure- 
ments 28  thru  45.  Specify.  $3.49  ppd.  Magic 
Mold,  Dept.  AL,  1270  Broadway,  N.Y. 


see  for  yourself! 

mere  dazzling  than  diamanela 

at  1/30  the  cost ! 


FREE  BOOKLET 
Shows  How  You  Can  Own 
A  CAPRA  GEM 
For  1/30  the  Cost  of  o  Diamond! 

Get  fun  f.aits.  FREE,  on  the 
most  am,TzinK  cjisrnverv  bv  nio<I- 
ern  scionco— CAPRA  GEMS.  A 
miracle  of  science  described  in 
recent  issues  of  Saturday  Eve- 
T,,,  ^      .,        .       ntng  Post  and  Reader's  Digest. 

They  re  more  dazzllnc:  than  diamonds,  vet  rost  much  less 
CAPRA  GEMS'  refractive  ,|„alitv  is  actually  hi"her  than 
diamonds!  Brilliantly  he.nut if ul.  dazzllnc  CAPRA  GEMS  arc 
lLirhi„''",K  land  polished  and  hand  selected  .  .  .  price* 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  love  fine  trems  A  1-carat 
nnr?'hle''..h^?"''  "^T'^.  T'",  aPProN' imate ly  SIOOO.  A  com- 
oarahle  choice  selected.    1 -carat  CAPHA  GEM   Is  yours  for 

small  easy  payments"."'"''''''   '       ■  """""t  in 

,    GET  THE   FACTS  NOW 

Valuable  illustrated  booklet  shows  a  wide  selection  of  men's 
and  women's  rintrs.  Gives  full  details,  including  prices  and 
settings  .  .  .  shows  all  CAPRA  GEMS  actual  size.  LimilecJ 
l^T^JX'  i"""?,  'f'lav  without  delay.  No  charge,  no  obli. 
gallon.  Get  all  the  facts  on  CAPRA  GEMS  .  .  .  more 
dazzling  than  diamonds. 

CAPRA  GEM  CO..  Dept.  AL-90.  Box  5145.  Phila..  41.  Pa. 


DISCOUNTS 

ao% 

TO  CHURCHES 
AND  OTHERS 


TRUCKS  fOR 
TABLES,  CHAIRS 


FOLDING  TABLE  LINE 


Kitchen  commidces.  six  iiil 
groups,  altcnlion!  Dirccl-f  nitn- 
factory  prices  —  discoiinl<<  up 
(o  40*^^  —  terms,  (^  hiirchcs. 
Schools.  Clubs.  I.odues  and  all 
or(>ani/aliims.  Our  ne»  Mon- 
roe llMil  Fold-King  l  oldin^ 
Kanqnct  Tables  are  unmatched 
for  quality.  durabilil>.  conven- 
ience and  handsome  appear- 
EASY  HANDLING,  STORAGE,   ance.    68  Models  and  si/e^. 

FREE— BIG  1961  CATALOG 

Color  pictures.  Full  line  tables,  chairs,  table  and  choir  trucks, 
platform-risers,  portoble  partitions,  bulletin  boords.  33rd  year. 

THE  MONROE  CO.,  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


7  MODELS. 
SMOOTH,  ROILING 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 

iLOOKBIGi 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  bible  eiisy.  1  )o 
fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for  hours  without  eye 
strain.  Now,  precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
(not  RX)  bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR. 
Not  for  folks  who  have  astigmatism  or  disea.-^es  of 
the  eye.  A  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye.  set  in 
stylish  amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  pay  only 
$4,  plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or  send 
$4,  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid.  Order  from: 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept.  37-L,  Rochelle,  III. 


lake  this  ga^SlER  Way  tn 


EXTRA  MONEY 

with  ^t««iii*e  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


7Sc  PROFIT  ON  $1.25  BOX 

Show  lovely  21-card  $1.26  Christmas  boi 
friends— make  $7S.OO  on  100  boxes.  Newest 
Christmas&  Birthday  Assortments. 63  Name- 
Imprints  in  /ree  Album,  onusual  Gift  sat  $1  up 
please  everyone.  Big  profits;  Gift  Bonuses. 
SEND  YOUR  NAME  FOR  SAMPLES 
No  unericnco  nofded.  Exclusive  $1 .25  ' '  B«rkin« 
Pups"  .Salt  &  FepperB  bark  when  nhnkfix.  Your? 
FHKE  ea  promptness  «!ft.  Mail  coupon  f..r  hum- 
pies  on  appr.ivBl.  foil  details.  Clip  ad  noiw. 

r  CREATIVE  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  104.P 

*  4401  W.  Cermak  Road.  Chicago  23.  III. 
I       Send  samples  on  approval  and  Gift  Offer  for  being  proi 

I  ADDKES.S     

•  CITY  STATK.... 
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He  Built 
a  $200  investment 
into  a  mail  order  business 
now  doing  $3,000,000  yearly 

(he  now  shares  his 
formula  to  success  with  you) 

You,  too.  may  improve  your  finan- 
cial security  and  independence  In 
the  fascinating  mall  order  busi- 
ness. 12  years  ago  Max  Adler  started  ills 
business  witli  $200.  Today  iiis  firm. 
Spencer  Gitts,  is  l^nown  tiirougiiout  tlie 
U.S.A.  His  volume  is  now  over  $3,000,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Adler  now  invites  a  limited  num- 
ber of  qualified  people  to  Join  his  group 
of  Independent  Francliise  Dealers.  I 
Through  the  Spencer  Gitts  Franchise  I 
Plan  you  can  operate  your  own  mail  or- 
der business  under  your  own  name,  from  your  home, 
spare  time  or  full  time!  You  will  be  supplied  with  mail 
order  catalogs  with  your  own  name  printed  on  them. 
You  ma.ke  no  investment  in  stock.  You  don't  pay  for 
merchandise  until  your  customers  pay  you.  Spencer 
Gifts  serves  as  your  supplier,  shipping  department, 
warehouse.  An  initial  investment  of  less  than  $50  can 
get  you  started. 

SEND  NO  MONEYI  Write  for  complete  information. 
We'll  send  you  by  return  mail  full  details,  sample 
catalog,  application  for  franchise. 

Write  TODAY  Spencer  Gifts,  Wholesale  Division, 
E-S2,    Spencer  Building^,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


ALL  AROUND  ELECTRIC  TESTER 
Shipped  on  Approval 

Tests  all  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances, TV  tubes.  Au- 
tomobile Circuits,  etc. 
Measures  A.C.  and  D.C. 
Voltages,  Amperes,  Re- 
sistance and  Leakage. 
Price  complete  including 
64  page  book  only  $15.85. 
Shipped  on  approval.' 
NO  MONEY  WITH 
ORDER— NO  C.O.D. 
Order  Model  70  "on  approval."  If  satisfac- 
tory you  pay  $15.85  (plus  p.p.)  In  4  monthly 
payments.  Otherwise  return  after  10  days 

free  trial  Moss  Electronic.  Inc., 

Dept.  D-8i).-5  3849  Tenth  Ave.,  N.Y.  34,  N.Y. 


YOUR  OLD  FUR  INTO 
New  Cape,  Stole^/^  ^  95 
or  Jacket  only 

MORTON'S  remodels  your  old  fur 
coat,  jacket  or  cape  into  {glamor 
ous  new  fashion  for  only.$22.95. 
Includes   restyllnfr.   new  lining, 
inter!  ininK.     monogram,  clean- 
ing, plazing. 

ORDER     FROM  MORTON'S, 
WORLD'S    LARGEST    FUR  RE- 
STYLING SERVICE.  LARGEST 
SELECTION   AT  ANY  PRICE. 

Praised  by  Harper's  Bazaar. 
Glamour,    ottiers.    Send  no 
inone>'!  Just  mail  old  fur. 
state  dress  size.  Pay  post- 
man, plus  postage,  when 
new  style  arrives.  ^ 

Or  u  rite  for  Morfon's 
nenFREBStyh-Book. 


FREE 


STYLE 
BOOK 


New  CLIP-ON  Magnifiers 


Make  Reading  Easy 

Now,  everyone  who  wears  prescription-made  eye  glasses  can 
"CLIP  ON"  these  wonderful  maRnifying  lenses.  Make  small 
print  read  bigner.  No  need  for  extra  reading  glasses.  Clip  on 
and  off  in  a  second.  Can  only  be  worn  on  other  gla.sses  (not 
bifocals).  Read  the  liible,  do  fancy  work  with  ease.  Fit  any 
type  and  size.  10  Day  Home  Trial.  Send  name  and  address.  On 
arrival  pay  postman  (Uily  S(.  \,\w^  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Or  send  S4,  we  ship  pri  |iaid.  Ideal  gift.  Order  today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.,  Suile34-L,  Rochelle,  III. 


american  Xegion 


GI.4NT  12  FT.  METEOROLOGICAL  BAL- 
LOONS will  open  eyes  at  the  beach  -  or 
when  used  to  attract  attention  at  openings, 
fairs,  gas  stations  etc.  Long-lasting  neopiene 
rubber;  inflates  with  gas  or  air  to  12-18  ft. 
high;  new  surplus.  .$2.50  ppd.  Davis  Prod., 
Dept.  AL-9.  .509  East  80th,  N.Y.  21. 


ELECTRONIC  BUG  KILLER  plugs  into 
wall  socket,  will  eliminate  flies,  ants,  moths 
etc.  within  a  reasonable  area.  Used  by  lios- 
pitals,  farms,  hotels,  it's  clean  and  odorless. 
One  unit  is  generally  sufficient  for  one  home. 
$6.9.5  ppd.  Two,  $12.  ME-HI  Enterprises. 
Bo.x  34608-\V,  Los  Angeles  34,  Calif. 


IMPORTED  SCALE  MODELS  of  .Mercedes- 
Benz  (top)  and  Ferrari  racers  are  only  4" 
long,  yet  go  20  mph.  Beautifully  detailed, 
cars  have  micro-sensitive  adjustment  and  dif- 
ferential for  precision  steering,  brake,  free- 
wheeling, crash  absorber,  etc.  $2.95  ppd. 
each.  Set,  $5.75  ppd.  Lee  Products.  Dept. 
AL-19,  103  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 


PRINCESS  BEAUTY  BELT  relie\es  strain 
on  tired  back,  helps  give  women  a  flattering 
profile.  Easily  adjustable,  it  weighs  j>ist  4 
ounces.  Send  hip  measurement.  $4.98  ppd. 
Set  of  4  removable  long  garter  attachments, 
SO^".  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL-90L,  811  Wyan- 
dotte, Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


NA.ME  AND  ADDRESS  LABELS  are  handy 
to  have  around,  and  are  i^erfect  for  such  as 
letters,  cards,  packages,  checks,  etc.  Print 
your  name  and  address  carefully  and  send  it 
into  these  people  and  thej'll  print  you  1000 
gummed  labels  packed  in  a  plastic  box.  $1 
ppd.  Tower  Press,  Box  591,  AL,  Lynn,  Mass. 


POW  ER  MOWER  CO\  ER  of  hea\  >  duty 
vinyl-coated  fabric  will  fit  any  size  reel  or 
rotary  mower,  is  waterproof,  sunproof,  and 
mildew-resistant,  prevents  rust,  and  protects 
your  investment  over  the  winter.  S3. 98  ppd. 
Murray  Hill  House.  Dept.  AL-9,  Box  126, 
Bethpagc,  N.  Y. 


A  ONE  CARAT  brilliant  white  diamond 
ladies  or  man's  ring  for  S395— that's  the  offer 
of  these  people  who  ask  you  to  have  it  ap- 
praised by  your  jeweler.  They'll  refund  the 
appraisal  cost  if  diamond  isn't  worth  at  least 
50%  above  their  price.  Free  catalog.  Empire 
Diamond,  AL-8,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


\ . 

'it: 

l-FT.-HIGII  scale  model  of  a  human  skeleton 
is  articulated,  anatomically  accurate.  Fine  for 
doctors,  students;  fun  for  office,  club;  (what 
a  gag!  —  "ideal"  business  partner;  car  orna- 
ment). Parts  snap  together.  \Vith  chart,  stand. 
$3.95  ppd.  Chabon  Scientific,  Dept.  AL-19, 
60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17. 
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FORGET  PLUMBING  BILLS  with  this  new 
Phiinbcr's  Fhishing  Gun.  It  trigsiers  air  and 
water  pressure  to  clean  clogged  toilets,  sinks, 
bathtubs,  house  to  street  sewers  up  to  200  ft. 
Removes  the  most  difficult  stoppages  of  grease, 
ra.'s,  etc,  30-da\"  free  trial.  Free  booklet. 
.Miller  Sewer  Rod',  Dept.  .•\L-4,  4fi42  \,  Cen- 
tr.il,  CliK.i.,;..,  111. 


NEW  50-,STAR  FL.A,G  has  9  st,,._'j.na  lines 
of  first  6.  then  5  stars  each.  Cotton  bunting 
American  flag  has  sewed  stripes,  printed 
stars,  double-stitched  seams.  Canvas  heading 
on  side  has  brass  grommets.  Standard  3  ft.  x 
5  ft.  S4.95  ppd.  Brochure  available.  House  of 
Flags.  AL-9,  60  East  42nd,  N.Y.  17. 


t 


HOME  DRESS  FORM  adjusts  quickly  to  all 
sizes  from  8  to  20  inclusive.  Secret  is  in 
magic  windows  that  show  your  exact  size 
through  every  measurement  area,  guarantees 
perfect-fitting  clothes.  Only  S4.95;  adjustable 
steel  stand,  SI. 98.  Harrison  Products,  Dept. 
10-AL,  8  KiuL'sland  .-ive.,  Harrison,  X.  J. 


EVER  TRY  to  buy  one  of  these?  Hard  to 
find,  and  usually  expensive,  this  U.S.  Medical 
Corps  stethoscope  is  brnnd  new,  ideal  for 
doctors,  engineers  and  mechanics  (check 
trouble  spots  in  motors,  etc.),  educational 
for  kids  and  adults,  $2.95  ppd.  (half-price). 
Madison  House,  AL-9,  49  East  41,  N.Y.  17. 


This  section  is  presented  as  o  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers.  Ail  products  are 
sold  vKith  a  money-back  guarantee.  When 
ordering,  please  allovr  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 


400-YEAR  OLD  BRONZE  coins  were  used 
in  India  dining  the  fabulous  Taj  Mahal  pe- 
riod when  the  Moguls  beat  CJenghis  Khan 
and  ruled  until  defeated  b\-  the  British  in 
the  1800s.  Heavy  bronze  coins  were  str;ick 
by  hand  at  the  Royal  mint  in  Delhi.  India. 
Cufi'  links.  .S5;  tie  bar  82. .50;  set,  >>6.Qb  ppd. 
Park  Galleries,  AL,  103  Park  A\e.,  N.Y.  17. 


OLYMPIC  STAMP  COLLECTION  captures 
all  the  splendor  and  pageantry  of  the  Games 
in  hard-to-find  issues  featuring  gymnasts, 
hurdlers,  boxers,  etc.,  on  airmails,  diamond 
shaped  and  giant  pictorials.  Value  for  only 
lOt*  ppd.  from  H.  E.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dept.  R-2, 
Boston  17,  Mass. 


FAMOUS  AMERICAN  CANNONS  are  solid 
iron  with  heavy  brass  barrels  complete  to 
touch  holes,  re-enforcing  rings,  etc.  Left: 
Revolutionary  War  howitzer,  5";  Right:  Civil 
War  naval  cannon  on  brass-wheeled  "broad- 
side" carriage,  5'4".  Each,  ■$4.9.5;  Pr.,  $7.9.5. 
Park  Products,  Dept.  AK,  509  East  80th,  N.Y, 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  is  5  years  old, 
well-branched  and  heavy-rooted.  Northern- 
grown,  they  are  well-shaped,  come  with 
planting  instructions.  2  trees  $2.50;  5  for  $5; 
10  for  $9.50;  20  for  $18  ppd.  Family  Gardens 
Nursery  Sales,  Dept.  AL-9,  Skokie,  III. 


TURN  YOUR  HANDS,  FEET, 
FINGERS  INTO  SUPER 
WEAPONS  ALMOST 
LIKE  A  SWORD 
LEARN 

KARATE 

QUICKER,  BETTER  THAN 
JUDO!  MOST  DEADLY  FORM 

OF  UNARMED  COMBAT. 
Fully  illustrated  book  shows 
many  defense  and  attack 
methods.  How  to  paralyze 
your  opponent,  how  to  sub- 
due an  enemy  who  may  come 
unexpectedly  out  of  the  dark. 
Fear  no  man!  Profusely  il- 
lustrated with  actual  combat 
photos.  Learn  quickly  by 
yourself  at  home!  Learn  just 
where  the  secret  Karate 
striking  points  and  nerve 
centers  are.  Send  52.98  cash, 
check  or  m.o.  to  Best  Values 
Co.,  Dept  W-46,  403  Market 
Street,  Mewark,  New  Jersey. 


$188 

Only  I  complete,  ppd 

PLUS  20  yds.  waxed  thread  & 
FREE:   diamond-pointed  needles 


SEW-AWI..J11 


Sews  leather,  Nylon,  Canvas.  Plastic,  All  He 
Fabric.  Save  money  on  aM  heavy-duty  sew 
ing  repairs.  Easy-to-follow  directions. 
Sews,  with  professional,  evenly  spaced, 
firmly-  locked  stitches. 


GIANT  PLASTIC  TARP. 

Formerly  1.25  NOW  ONLY 
Huge  9  I  12  size.  Covers  and  protect 
cars,  furniture,  carpets,  etc.  Or  mafte 
into  tablecloths,  appliance  covers,  auto 
seat  covers,  etc.  Waterproof,  durable, 
transparent.  No  seams,  r^inimum  oider 
2  tarps  at  45c  each  Add  25c  postage. 
Total  J1.25 

I^ONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

^BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS, 
T.67-K  170-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N 


I  Regular  Price  of  a  Slide 
I  Rule  $4  and  Up 


SLIDE  RULE 


FREE 


and  this  coupon 
Add  8c  Postage 

If  you  can  use  a  pencil  you  can  use  this  Slide  Rule 

For  students,  accountants,  salesmen,  farmers,  every- 
body. Invaluable  lor  Armed  Forces.  Man's  most  um'IiiI 
tool.  Easy  to  i-alculate  instantly,  accurately.  ilultiiJlyinj;. 
prnportions,  divi.sioii.  roots,  etc,  "Hij-'h  Vision"  Clear 
view  slide.  Full  1&"  Itule.  A,  It,  C.  D.  CI  and  K  Scales. 
Limit  3  rules  per  coupon.  Money  hack  Kuaianiee 

28"page  Instruction  Book  on  how  to  get  correct 
answers  ins^anJy  without  pencil  or  patter. 

LARCH 

118  EAST  28.  DEPT.  98-F      NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


EYELET  PLIERS  will  punch  neatly  through 
fabric,  leather,  oilclotli,  paper  plastic,  etc.  A 
money-saver  with  many  uses,  it's  ideal  for 
camping  eriuipnient  belts,  shoes,  chairs, 
shower  curtains,  luagajje  straps,  etc.  With  300 
colorful  eyelets  ■9L98  ppd.  K.  D.  McLean, 
Dept.  R,  Bo.x  991  Grand  Central  Sta.,  N.Y.  17. 


GENUINE  old-time,  bugle-type  hunting 
horns  are  crafted  from  select  steer  horns.  Im- 
ported, horns  are  hand-polished,  come  w'ith 
rawhide  shoulder  thong.  You  don't  see  many 
of  these  today,  and  this  one  is  a  beauty. 
Measures  18"  along  the  curve.  $3.95  ppd. 
Davis  Co.,  Dept.  AL-9.  .509  East  80,  N.Y.  21. 
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INSTANT 


Glamour  WIG 

In    Ten    Breathless    Colors     lo    Match    Any  Outfit- 
Mokes  o  Big  Hit  at  Forties,  Dances,  Anywhere 
*  Brown 


•  Black 
•Dark  Blonde 


•  Light 

•  Platinur 


Blonde 
•  White 


•  Pink  •  Ice  Blue 
•Grey  Streak 

•  Blonde  Streak 

He  IjcuitchlnB.  lini  ing 
win-oine.  riemurf  - 
Split  second  chariEe 
to  new  personaiitj'. 
Find  new  adventures, 
bo  the  life  of  tlie 
party,  win  admiring 
Bianccs.  It's  the  fasli- 
ion  rapre.  A  very 
prett.v  cover-up  after 
swimmlnK,  waslilng 
or  settiiiK  .vour  own 
liair  (instead  of  un- 
BlEhtl.v  kerchlefsl  . 
Smooth,  non-flamma- 
ble Celanese  acetate 
looks  like  real  hair, 
feels  luxuriously  soft 
and  lovely.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Pa 


aKe 


■k  if 


nd 


S.T.9.)  witli  orde 
ellBlited.  Specify 


GUILD,  103  E.  Broadway,  Dept.  W-253,  N.Y.C.  2 


.  ..  ^^^^^^^^^ 


150pcs 

PRINTED  SHEETS 
AND  ENVELOPES 

/NTRODuaour  orm . . 

THE  F/Nf  SMT/OMfllir 
IN  THE  HAIN  BOXI 


World's  finest  sTationery  value,  and 
0  quality  gift  for  42  yeors!  Crisp,  rich  white  bond  paper 
printed  with  user's  name  and  complete  address  in  Midnight 
Blue  ink.  Socially  correct,  and  so  convenient  for  dozens  of 
correspondence  uses.  100  6"  X  7"  printed  note  sheets  and 
50  printed  matching  envelopes.   Maximum  of  4  lines  of 

firinting  with  up  to  30  characters  (including  spaces)  per 
ine.  Only  $1.00  per  ISO-piece  Introductory  Box. 

VTTT^T^l  A  BARGAIN 
■rjf^l     AT  JUST 
Bi^^**^"  Jumbo  450-piece  Triple  Box! 

300  printed  sheets  and  150  printed  envelopes.  Save  a 
full  dollar  on  this  great  bargain  offer.  Only  $2.00  postpaid. 

SM  only   by  mwl,   H.fclli  (ror,   Ik,  Focfory  Sollifocf/on  CusronlaxJI 

The  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  CO.,  Inc. 

943  PARK  AVENUE  •  PERU,  INDIANA 


Your  OLD  FUR 
COAT  into  a 
GLAMOROUS 
CAPE  or  STOLE 
for  only  $22.95 


Our  skilled  master  crafts- 
men remodel  your  old 
fur  coat  into  a  beautiful 
expensive  looking,  Paris- 
inspired  cape  or  stole. 
Service  includes,  clean- 
ing, glazing,  new  lining, 
pew  interlining  and  mon- 
ogram. You'll  be  thrilled 
by  your  new-fashioned 
fur.  Many  styles  to 
choose  from. 

Send  poifcorc^  for 
FREE  STYLE  BOOK 


Send  for  this  $1.25  Assortment  of 

21  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Show  friends  Exclusive  new  $1 .25 box  i 
of  Christmas  Cards  we  send  you  free. 
It  sells  fast,  pays  ,vou  «.5c  of  the  H.S5 
in  any  quantity.  100  pays  .{65  cash!  400 
Card.  Stationery.  Gift  Sellers  at  $1  up- 
Imprints at 50 up  boo3tearnin(;rsj 

You  Don't  Need  Experience  / YOURS 

Extra-bitf  cash  profits.  Cash  Bonus!..  you'll  fn/ovl 

to  lO%.  Guarantee  assures  lowest  r"  "  t"/"/! 

wholesale.  .s>7jt/ no  Twonc?/.  Personal  \  Ualtintr^f%f\ 
Album  and  unique  Carry  Kit  FKEeA  *   wi*  v 

leading  Assortments  and  Gift  on  ap-\   jfj  Sp3fS  TiWC 
proval.  Mail  coupon  now.  ^      "  ' 

Tli'^-^l  V T'lr  CARDINALCRAFTSMEN,  Dept.  12-C 

Ir- —     !  1400  Stale  ftve..  Cincinnati  14.  Ohio 

'L>r,>5Ci>  i' ;  '''"'^ ..,1  fl.jr,  A.«.,rtrn^iit  Kree  with  monar- 

:  E)aw»  to 

I  GIFT  for  you.' NAME  

,  "Furry Kittens"  Salt  address  

J  t  Pepper  Set  FREE 

■  with  first  ortler!  oity  STATE. 
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POCKET  ADDING  MACHINE  does  all  your 
adding  and  subtracting  in  seconds  for  bills, 
checks,  grocery  tapes,  scores,  etc.  All-steel, 
it's  only  Si. 49  with  carrying  case.  .Aluminum 
model,'  $2.98;  brass,  S3.98  ppd.  Harrison 
Products,  Dept.  11-AL,  8  Kingsland  Ave., 
Harrison,  N.  J. 


SECRET  PEN  CAMERA  concealed  in  the 
mechanism  of  a  pencil  enables  you  to  photo- 
graph people,  places,  things  secretly.  Light- 
weight, precise  F  2.8  lens,  camera  takes  10 
exposures  on  standard  14  MM-film.  Get  inter- 
esting candid  shots  of  family,  friends.  $14.95. 
Guaranteed   Dist.,   EP-70,   Lynbrook,  N.Y. 


INSTANT  MEMORY  PAD  is  designed  so 
you  can  keep  memos  in  one  place,  see  what 
you  want  at  a  glance.  Paper  is  siJecially 
divided,  comes  in  leather  case  tooled  in  24 
kt.  gold.  In  saddle  brown  or  forest  green. 
With  3  e.xtra  refills,  $12.50  ppd.  Goodyear 
Stationery,  Dept.  AL-1,  122  Ea,st  42nd,  N.Y. 


Get  FREE  Box  and  Samples 


PUMP  WATER  DRY-SAVE  MONEY 
SUCT-DRI 

Only  $2-75 

postpaid 

IV1EOFORD  PRODUCTS.  Dept.  AL-S.  Box  39.  Bethpa|;e.  N.Y. 


\\  illiout  electricit.v  or  .nio\  iilg  p.n  ts 
this  suction  drainer  pumps  33() 
gallons  of  water  per  hour  from 
Hooded  cellar.s.  pools,  trenches, 
wasliinp  m.'tcliines.  etc.  Just  attach 
ultli  a  unrden  Iiose  to  any  screw- 
t\t)e  f.Tucot.  .ittacli  another  section 
of  iiose  to  tile  discli.-jrpe  end.  turn 
on  the  ^^■;ne^  and  it  ffoes  lo  worl<. 
Mail  >our  ordei  today. 


CUCKOO  CLOCK  is  an  excellent  timekeeper 
made  in  Gemiany's  Black  Forest.  Complete 
with  weight  and  pendulum,  and  hand-carved 
and  finished  in  antique  walnut,  it  cuckoos 
every  15  minutes.  Regular  model,  S3. 95; 
deluxe  model.  $5  ppd.  Best  Values,  Dept. 
AL-9,  403  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


GLOBAL  WRISTWATCH  gives  not  only 
local  time,  but  tells  what  time  it  is  in  London. 
Tokyo.  Paris  —  anyplace  in  the  world!  Re- 
markable jeweled  anti-magnetic  Swiss  watch 
has  12  and  24  hour  time  system;  sweep  sec- 
ond: luminous  face;  leather  strap.  $12.95. 
Park  Galleries,  AL,  103  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 


( WIl'f.R  S  PAL— this  aluminum  frying  pan 
has  detachable  handle,  separate  compart- 
ments —  for  bacon  and  eggs  —  or  meat  and 
potatoes.  Has  special  grease  drain  shelf  on 
side.  Handy  for  home  or  trips.  Each,  $1.25; 
2  pans  82.25  ppd.  Empire,  Dept.  AL,  140 
Marbledale,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PATENTED  rupture  truss  for  re- 
ducible inguinal  hernia  suspends  from  the 
waist,  is  worn  like  a  pair  of  shorts.  Foam 
rubber  pads;  adjustable  and  washable.  For 
singles  and  doubles.  Give  waist  measure. 
$9.95  ppd.  Kinlen  Co.,  Dept.  AL-90W,  809 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 
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KOLIMNX;  MAUOGAW  HACK  Ki;ST  iid- 
justs  to  4  comfort  po.sitions  wlieu  you  read, 
lat,  watch  TV  etc.  Non-skid  feet;  elastic 
straps  hold  your  pillow  where  you  want  it; 
folds  wafer  thiu.  N'ery  nice  lor  Jj:3.9iS.  f^e 
Lnxe  model.  8.5.98  ppd.  Hctler  Sleep  Co., 
IJi  pt.  .\1..  New   I'rin  ideuee.  \.  J. 


C.WAI.HV  HOOTS  will  brio-  back  in.  iiiuries 
to  some  of  you.  For  tliose  tliey  don't,  these 
are  well-made  boots  that  cost  the  go\'ernmenf 
$26. .50.  Fine  for  hunters,  fishennen,  farmers, 
etc.,  boots  have  'iood  thick  soles.  Sizes  5  to 
14.  810.95  ppd.  A.  L.  Bobbins,  Dept.  AL-9, 
.36  Bo«ery,  \.  Y.  13. 


NEW  ACTION  BRIEF  is  desiijned  for  use  as 
regular  iniderwear  or  as  a  support.  Built-in 
elastic  helps  trim  waistline,  promotes  better 
posture.  Has  fly  front.  Available  in  waist 
sizes  26-42.  Specify  size  when  ordering.  $4.98 
ppd.  Magic  Mold.  1270  Broadway.  New  York 


OXU.I  \  IMlAl.l.Nf  to  ,,u,y  with  yon  or 
use  m  >.iur  honir,  olhce,  pl.iue  or  boat.  Usefid 
m  emergencies-asthma,  lieart  attacks,  shock, 
migraine  headache.  Weighs  20  oz.,  H"x3". 
Fits  briefcase,  bag,  glo\e  compartment.  Com- 
plete with  facemask.  .S9.95  ppd.  Barilcn 
Dept.  AL,  11  East  47  St.,  N.Y.C. 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  American  Legion  Classified 
305  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITY!  Take  big  profit 
orders  for  world  famous  Patented  Varieties  Fruit 
Trees.  Also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses.  Vines.  Big 
Sales   outfit   Free.    Stark    Bros,    Desk  30191, 

Louisiana,  Missouri.  

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with- 
out one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  Pioneer 
Tailoring  Co..  Congress  &  Throop  Sts.,  Dept. 

K  1005,  Chicago  7.  III.  

 AGENTS  WANTED  

UP  TO  $300  Extra  Money.  Show  friends  fabu- 
lous self-selling  EVANS  Christmas  Card.  Gift 
line.  Profits  to  100°o.  Send  no  money— write  for 
sample  boxes  to  be  paid  for  or  returned,  plus 
big  Free  Album  Personalized  Cards,  2  Catalogs 
300  items.  New  England  Art  Publishers,  North 

Abington  998,  Mass.  

 HELP  WANTED  

SELL  ADVERTISING  MATCHBOOKS  to  local 
businesses.  No  experience  needed  —  powerful 
sales  kit  free.  Part,  full-time.  Match  Corpora- 

tion  of  America.  Dept.  EX-90,  Chicago  32.  

 EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  

HIGH  PAY  OVERSEAS,  DOMESTIC  JOBS.  Men, 
Women.  Generous  Benefits.  Companies  Pay 
Transportation.  For  info,  write:  World  Wide. 
Dept.  K3,  149  N.  Franklin  St.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

 LOANS  BY  MAIL  

LOANS  ENTIRELY  BY  MAIL -$600  or  less  for 
any  purpose.  Strictly  CONFIDENTIAL.  Repay  in 
24  low  monthly  payments.  Employed  men,  wom- 
en eligible  anywhere.  Write:  Budget  Finance 
Co.,  Dept.  B-90,  114  S.  17,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 

 FOR  WOMEN  

LADIES:  Earn  up  to  $2.00  hour  sewing  baby- 
wear!  No  house  selling!  Easy  to  do.  Send  post- 

card  to  Cuties,  Warsaw  183,  Indiana.  

 FOR  THE  FISHERMAN  

KILL  SUBMERGED  WEEDS  which  foul  up  motor 
propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear,  with  R-H  WEED 
RHAP-20,  Granular  2,4-D.  Inexpensive,  easy  to 
use,  sure  results.  For  Free  information  write 
Reasor-HIII  Corporation,  Box  36  AL,  Jackson- 
ville. Arkansas. 

CARTOONING  &  COMMERCIAL  ART 
■  HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  WITH  SIMPLE  CAR- 
TOONS" —  A  book  everyone  who  likes  to  draw 
should  have.  It  is  free:  no  obligation.  Simply 
address  Cartoonists'  Exchange,  Dept.  1359, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

SCHOOLS  &  INSTRUCTION 

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems.  Crown 

Music,  49-AM  West  32.  New  York  1. 


 SCHOOLS   &   INSTRUCTION  (Con'l)  

DETECTIVE  PROFESSION.  Easy  home  study 
plan.  Badge,  Certificate,  profiiable  future.  Box 

41197-AL,  Los  Angeles  41,  California.  

 MISCELLANEOUS  

LOANS  BY  MAIL-$50  to  $600  for  any  purpose. 
Employed  nien,  women  eligible.  Confidential. 
2  years  to  repay.  Write  for  free  loan  application. 
American  Loan  Plan,  City  National  BIdg.,  Dept. 
AC-9010,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MAIL  ORDER  FRANCHISE.  No  experience 
needed.  Spencer  Gifts,  a  well  established  and 
successful  mail  order  firm,  starts  you  in  busi- 
ness. Supplies  catalogs  with  your  own  name  im- 
printed. No  investment  in  stock.  No  shipping 
merchandise.  Catalog  items  pre  tested  for  sal- 
ability.  Initial  investment  of  less  than  $50  can 
get  you  started.  Write  for  FREE  information  kit. 
SPENCER  GIFTS,  E-50,  Spencer  Building, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

INVESTMENT  WITH  BUILT-IN  SECURITY.  Laiin- 
deramas,  the  perfect  "second  business"  require 
a  low  initial  investment  and  begin  to  produce 
high  returns  from  the  day  of  opening.  Featuring 
custom-designed  equipment  which  handles 
twice  the  amount  of  clothes  that  the  average 
commercial  washers  handle,  the  Launderama 
20  lb.  washers  are  available  at  the  lowest  fi- 
nancing terms  in  the  industry— as  low  as  10% 
down  with  the  balance  financed  at  6%  over 
three  years.  Our  national  organization  will  as- 
sist and  guide  you  in  this  proven  industry. 
Write  Zeolux  Corp.,  261  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16.  New  York,  Dept.  ALS.  In  Canada: 
Moffats  Limited,  Weston,  Ontario. 

INVESTIGATE  ACCI DENTS-Earn  $750  to  $1,000 
monthly.  Thousands  of  insurance  companies, 
airlines,  steamship  lines  urgently  need  Acci- 
dent Investigators.  Free  Book.  WRITE:  Univer- 
sal Schools,  CA-9,  6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas  5, 
Texas. 

MAKE  $25-$50  WEEK,  clipping  newspaper  items 
for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth  $5.00 
each.  Particulars  free.  National,  81-AL.  Knicker- 
bocker Station.  New  York  City. 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers. 
FREE  BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  325.  2954  Ad- 
miral Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

PLATE  BABY  SHOES,  jewelry,  gifts,  bronze  and 
colored  pearl.  We  finance.  Free  booklet.  Pla- 
shop,  11029  South  Vermont,  Los  Angeles  44. 

HOME  MAILORDER  BUSINESS  -  Raising  fislv 
worms  and  crickets.  Free  Literature.  Carter 
Gardens,  Plains,  Georgia.  


"With  God 

ALL  THINGS  ARE  POSSIBLE!" 

Arc  you  facing  difficult  problems?  Poor  Health?  IMonc.v 
or  Job  Troubles?  Unhappiiiess?  Drink?  Love  or  Fain- 
il.v  Troubles?  Would  you  like  more  Happiness,  Suc- 
cess and  "Good  Fortune"  in  Life?  If  you  have  any  of 
iliese  Problems,  or  others  like  ihcm.  dear  friend,  then 
here  is  wonderful  NEWS  of  a  remarkable  NEW  WAY 
of  PRAYER  that  is  helping  thousands  to  glorious  new 


SAVE 


happiness  and  joy! 

Just  clip  this  message  now  and  mail 
with  your  name,  address  and  25(J  to 
cover  postage  and  handling.  Wcwill 
rush  this  wonderful  NEW  MES- 
.SAGE  OF  PRAYER  and  Failh  to 
von  bv  RETURN  MAIL,  absolutely 
I  REE!  Wcwill  also  send  vou  FREE, 
Ihis  beautihil  satiny  GOLDEN 
CROSS  foryiHi  to  kccpand  treasure! 

LIFE-STUDY  FELLOWSHIP 
BOX   4109       NOROTON.  CONN. 


FREE 


GOLDEN  CROSS 


Importer-to-You  Prices^^^^M^  '"^ 
5  Day  FREE  Home  Trial  |C^ii^^^^|^DiRECTi( 

Startlin(<  value  and  per- 
formance! Buydirectfrom  ^^^^m^aMi^^'*''^£^ 
importer  —  amazin(;sav-  I^^H^^H^&i^S'^  ' 

inj?s.  Hand-crafted  in  Italy. 
Anyone  can  play.  K-Z  Terms. 

Bonus  Gifts.  Free  Home  ^Hfctf''^'^ 

Trial.  Money  Back  Guar-  •"^   , 

antee.  Piano-keyboard  mod-  ^^BSL_^    Play  at  Sight — 
ela.  New!  Send  for  color  cat-    jlfmSM,  Ua  (»«oii<  HMiltJI  1 
aloes,  low  discount  prices.    ^1  Ho  .essons  neettea.j 

i  PHILHARMONIC  ORGAN  CORP.,  Dept.  A-90  ■ 
2003  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  22,  ininois  I 

Rush  color  Catalogs  and  Ui.-^count  Price  List.  ■ 

NAME     ' 

ADDRESS.    I 

CITYSZONE  STATE,   ! 


RAIMJOW    1  UNi  .    homesites  ._ 

Florida,  lovely  homi  s.  pav  eil  roads  under  con- 
stnietion.  Private  lake  and  country  club, 
beaches,  fishing  etc.  Between  Oeala  and  Dun- 
nelloii.  $.59.5  complete.  -SIO  down,  -S  I  0  a  month. 
Free  photos,  booklet.  Rainbow  Laki  s  Kstates, 
Dept.  CA-1,  819  Silver  Spriie.:s.  Oeala,  Fla. 


CANADIAN  LAND  for  hunting;  and  (ishins; 
camps,  cottatje  sites,  etc.,  is  now  beinK  of- 
fered at  an  average  price  of  $5  an  acre.  If 
you've  been  dreaminij  of  "gettiiii;  awav'  from 
it  all,"  you  can  get  a  listing  of  ])ro|)erties 
ill  free  booklet.  Tax  Sail'  Service,  liooiu  lO.S. 
I  173  Ray  St..  Torcmlo  5,  fioiacl  i. 
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HOTS 


Wav-ou<  Utoratui'P 

A  beatnik  is  a  person  who  doesn'l  know 
ivheie  he's  soiiig,  or  wliat  he'll  do  «hen  Ik 
gets  there,  except  write  a  book  about  it. 

—  DoVAI.I)  Zl.M.MER.M  ANN 

Il4'<lai4-lin  A<l  Abwigrdgim 

Lotf  caloi  ie  diets  reduce  me  lo  sort  oxe. 
I'm  here  today  —  and  gaunt  tomoriow! 

—  ji  AN  (JoMH  K  Sol  I  E 

III  Till'  \\'ri»iij<>  QJii«> 

Jenkins  met  a  friend  he  had  not  seen  for 
some  time. 

"How  are  things  w  ith  you,  (Jeorge'.-'"  lie 
asked. 

"Not  so  good,"  replied  Cieorge  nioLirn- 
full\-.  ".M\-  l)rothcr"s  laid  up  in  the  hospital. 
M\-  house  just  burned  down  and  my  wife 
ran  aw  a\-  and  left  me." 

"Gosh,  that's  too  had,"  s\  nipathized 
Jenkins. 

"B\  the  was,"'  he  said  after  a  while, 
"what  are  \"ou  doing  for  a  li\  ing  now?" 

"Sanic  thing,"  came  the  reph .  "Selling 
good  luck  charms.'" 

—  ]•'.  G.  Kl  UNAN 

.%iiil  Fiju>uiM>.s  Doii'i  l.ii"! 

Stiitistics  prove  tbiit  ivomci)  live  Ioiiul-t 
than  viL'v;  this  is  jnirticiiLirly  true  of 
widoiLS. 

—  Jack  Hf.ruert 

I>l0St  l'llll.<>illill 

^.v  j//«>iy  (I  husband  can  tell  you. 

There's  nothinu  as  rare 
As  a  xvoman  u'ho  gets  in  the  last  u  ord 

A)id  slofis  right  there. 

—  1 1 AI,  CHAr)\\"lCK 


tached  to.  I  can  readils"  see  that  a  tire  pump, 
for  instance,  would  thus  be  a  gizmo.  But 
w  hat  al)out  a  monkc)'  \\  rcnch?  That  is  a 
gadget  with  mo\  ing  part.s,  but  the>'  aren't 
supposed  to  mo\e  while  in  use.  Does  that 
make  it  a  gadgmo?  Or  is  that  w  hat  a  widgit 
is- 

A  do()-funn>'  doesn't  necessarily  do  an\'- 
thing.  It  can  be  a  doodad  that  mo\  cs,  or  a 
thingamajig  that  doesn't,  or  \  ice-\  ersatile! 

Same  way  with  a  thingumbob.  It's  un- 
doubtedK'  a  thing,  but  it  may  or  ma>'  not 
bob.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  dingfod 
it's  on. 

iMaybc  someone  somew  here  has  written 
a  w  hatsis  that  explains  the  whys  and  w  here- 
fores  of  all  these  dinguses.  If  \  ou  see  one, 
let  me  know  ;  I'd  like  tt)  iia\  e  it  for  my,  uh, 
w  hatchamacallit! 

—  S.  S.  BlDDI  E 

Willi  Tii«>'  Y«>aivs 

Frivolous  thoughts  have  been  batiished 
And  home's  where  we  usually  are. 

Our  youth  has  not  only  vanished, 
But  has  also  taken  the  car.' 

—  Thomas  Usrc 

4>r«»wiii;£  l*iiiii.>> 

Know  what  happens  to  little  boys  who 
whine  all  the  time?  They  become  groan 
men. 

—  \\'aI.T  S  rREIOHTIKF 


4'oii.>«4'rvative  Hort 

An  American  was  explaining  to  a  British 
visitor  the  construction  of  an  electrical  sign 
his  concern  w  as  about  to  place  on  Broad- 
way. 

"It  will  contain  20,000  red  lights,  17,000 


blue  lights,  10,000  w  hite  lights  and  a  central 
sunburst  of  orange  and  purple." 

"iMost  extraordinary,"  replied  the  Eng- 
lishman. "But  don't  you  think,  old  chap, 
that  it  will  be  just  a  bit  conspicuous':*" 

—  E.  M.  -Marshall 

That's  For  Sure 

On  v.-ovieii  drivers  —  this  simple  clue 
Mill  make  their  signalling  plain  to  you 

(Providing  you're  not  a  dwiih  thing): 
When  they  wave  their  ladylike  arms  about, 
You  know,  beyond  a  shadow  of  do/tbt, 

They're  plann'ing  on  doing  something! 

—  Ho\\  ARn  W'lM.EV 

4»l<l  .Maiil 

A  spinster  is  a  gal  ivlio  hasn't  a  gent  to 
her  name. 

—  Anna  Herbert 

R«'aNoiiabl4'  .\ii*iw<'r 

The  lady  w  as  ha\  ing  some  difficulty  try- 
ing to  board  the  train  w  ith  a  horse. 

"Are  you  out  of  >our  mind,  lady?"  ex- 
ploded the  conductor. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  the  woman  replied, 
pushing  her  horse  up  the  steps  to  the  Pull- 
man, "he  gets  sick  on  buses." 

—  Thomas  Gillard 

Prwviiivi  Tli«>  lliile 

The  producer  shares 

In  the  product,  but  there's 

An  exception,  if  ever  I  met  one: 
The  person  who  makes 
A  great  number  of  breaks 

Is  not  very  likely  to  get  one. 

—  Herbert  Warfel 


Xo  .Sail 

A  \  oung  man  joined  the  crew  on  a  mil- 
lionaire's \acht,  but  jumped  ship  after  his 
very  first  cruise. 

When  a  friend  asked  him  why  he  had 
given  up  such  a  cush>  billet,  he  replied: 
'The  swells  nuulc  me  sick." 

—  Harold  Coffin 

Itail  S|iorlNiiiaii.siii|i 

Overheard  at  a  bar: 

"What  a  lousy  dirty  fighter  he  was!  Did 
you  .see  him  swing  that  crutch  at  me?" 

—  Harold  Helfer 

WhaCM  Tiu-  WiiaiiK«l»ofll4' 
Oh  Thai  ll«>«>i«*iiaiiiiv? 

.My  English  teacher  used  to  tell  me  that 
there  are  few  perfect  synonyms.  This  set 
me  to  thinking  about  gizmos  and  gadgets, 
doo-funnies  and  various  obfuscations  of 
that  ilk,  l'\e  been  told  that  a  gizmo  is  a 
gadget  w  ith  moving  parts,  and  a  gadget  is 
a  gizmo  the  parts  of  which,  if  an>-,  remain 
stationarv   on  whatever  duflichit  it  is  at- 


"Of  coiu'.se  you  look  ridicidoiis  —  that's  the 
whole  idea  ot  the  thing!" 
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SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  COMPANY.  N[W  YORK  CITY.  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  85  PROOF.  G5%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS 


Bowling  Night 


How  smoothly  Seagram's  7  Crown 
completes  the  evening's  pleasure 

When  the  last  pin  is  down,  it's  Seagram's  turn  to  stand  and  be  counted.  Here 
is  a  whiskey  that  is  always  in  rare  form.  7  Crown  caps  the  evening  willi  a  bounty 

of  taste  that's  smooth,  satisfymg,  sure.  Say  Seagrams  and  be  Sure 


HERE'S  A  CHESTERFIELD  EXCLUSIVE 


The  Big  Clean  Taste 
of  top-tobacco  end  to  end 

...every  puff  air-softened 


by  top-porosity  psb)ef 


BEST  TASTING  SMOKE  IN  THE  U.S.A.! 

©  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobocco  Co. 


